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ERIC KORN'S REMAINDERS 


AMONG THIS WEEK'S CONTRIBUTORS 


Tolilas A bsc is u Research Fellow in Italian I lislory ill Dnrvv in Co liege. Cuinh ridge. 

Jeremy Adlerwn*. recently n Fellow of the Institute for Advanced Study. Berlin. 

Anluny Beevar's inns! recent novel is Ike I'airtlian Pad, which was published in 1983. 

Geoffrey Rest's lunik** include War, Economy and the Military Mind. 1976, "War and Society in Revolutionary 
Europe, 1770-/1170, 1982 and Honour Among Men and Nations: Tram formation oj an if leu , 1983. 

Philip Brady is Render in German nt H irk heck College, London. 

Abraham Urumberg is. the editor of Poland: Genesis oft a revolution. 1983. 

Jul Inn Bud den's Verdi, l9K4,in the Master Mtisiciuns series, has just been reissued ill paperback. He is 
t'u rrently working on n study of Puccini. 

John (.'lute's novel, The Disinheriting Party, was published in 1 977. 

Duvld Coward's translation of La Dame attx caindfiar ivi 1 1 appear in the World's Classics series this autumn. 
George Craig is u Reader in French at the School of European Studies. University of Sussex, 
llenedet I a Cra vcrl is the author of Madame du Dessande ii sue tnnndo, 1 983; 

Peter Fawcett is n lecturer in French at the University of Leicester. 

Peter Guy is the Sterling Professor of History at Yale University. He is currently completingn biography of 
Freud. 

Ernest Gellner is Professor of Social Anthropology ai the University or Cambridge. His most recent hooks arc 
Relativism amt the Social Sciences, and The Psychoanalytic Movement, which were both published last year. 
Anthony Glees is n lecturer in L'on temporary I lisiurynnd Politics nt Harvard University. He is theauthorof 
Exile Politics during the Second World War, 1983. His study of British intelligence and communist subversion 
will be published early next year. 

Ruben Knight has just completed a study of British policy towards Austria from 1945 to 1950. 

limit Lincoln is Professor of Comparative Studies in Discourse uud Society at the University of Minnesota. 

1 Ms most recent hook is Myth, Cosmos and Society; Indo-European themes of creation and destruction , which 
was published earlier this year. 

Nnrbcrt I.yntcm is Professor of the History of Art at the University of Sussex and Demi of its School of 
European. Studies. 

Adrian Lyttelton is the author of The Seizure of Power: Fascism in Italy / 0/9-/920, 1973. 

David Nnkess Jonathan Swift: A hypocrite reversed was recently awarded t he J a tries Tail Black Memorial 
Prive for the best biographical work published in 1985. 

John Pilcher is editing Cy rube line Tor the New Penguin Shakespeare. 

Stephen IMnlreKcp-lniiisluhir of Ernst Bloch's The Principle of Hope, which appeared in three volumes 
earlier this year. 

Paul Preston is Professor of History and the Director uf the Centre for Contemporary Spanish Studies nt 
Queen Mury College, London. His most recent hooks arc The Triumph of Democracy m Spain and The 
Spanish Civil War, which were both published earlier this year. 

Walter Red Fern is Professor of French Studies at Reading University. He is the author of Raymond Queneau: 
"Zezie dans ie mftro". I'JWI. uud Georges Darien: Robbery and private enterprise, 1985. 

Oliver Reynolds's collection uf paem^Skevington s Daughter was published lost year. 

Keith Robbins's hooks iur hide The Eclipse of a (treat Pt/nvr- Modern Britain IS70-IV 75. |0R3. 

Rubin .St’Hgeri- Kcatlcrin Anueiil I lislury ;it the University of Liverpool. FlisA/nmnirms Marecllintis: Seven 
studies in his /unguttgeand tin night will he puhlishcd shortly. 

Roger Scmtuii is Professor of Aesthetics at B irk beck College. London, nnd n columnist for The Times, His 
must recent book. Sexual Desire: A philosophical investigation, was published curlier this year. 

George Steiner's Heidegger in the Fontunn Modern Masters series was puhlishcd in 1978. 


John Sturrock's Structuralism in Paladin's Movements and Ideas series has recently been published 

Edwnrtl Timms is co-editor of Unreal City: Urban experience in modern European literature and an iob« u- 
Karl Kraus: A olcalyptic satirist has recently been published. ’ 1 His 

I. A. A. Thompson is a lecturer in History at the University of Kcele. He is the author of War and Gm™ 

m Hnhdwrp Snob, 1560-1620. 1976. 


J.J. While is Render in German nt King's College .Loudon. 

John Willett is the author of Brecht in Context, 1984. 

Stuart Woolf is Professor of History nt the European University Institute in Florence. 

H.R. Woudhuysen is a lecturer in English at University College London. He is currently wnrkina on an ediiin 
of Lore's Labour's Lost for the New Arden scries. 8 mon 


Franco Venturi's Setiecento riformatore, Volume Four, part 2: llputriotismo reppublicano e gliinamdetTo, 
will be reviewed shortly in the TLS. K 


AUTHOR, AUTHOR 

Competition No 297 

Readers are invited to identify the sources of the 
three quotations which follow and to send us the 
answers so that they rcnch this office not later thnn 
October 24. A prize of £20 is offered for the first 
correct set of answers opened on that date, or failing 
that the most nearly correct - in which ense inspired 
guesswork will also be taken into consideration. 

Entries, marked "Author, Author 297” on the 
envelope, should be addressed to the Editor. The 
Times Literary Supplement, Priory House, St John's 
Lnnc, London ECIM 4BX. The solution and results 
will appear on October 31. 

I The change of Philomel, by the barbarous king 
So rudely forced, yet still there the nightingale 
Filled all the desert with ( Inviolable) voice 

/ too penly 


2 Your hair is white 
My hair is white 
Come let us talk of love 
What other theme do we know 
When we were young 

We were in love with one another 
And ihcrcfblu igiinnmi. 

3 To-day the deliberate incrcnsc in the chances of 

death; 

The conscious acceptance of guilt in the necessary 

murder; 


To-dtiy the expending of powers 
On the flat ephemeral pamphlet and the boring 
■ meeting. 

Competition No 293 
Winner: S. T. Symlhe 
Answers: 

1 Snore on in your front-row chair! 

Let not my voice 

Disturb the wordless heaven that your eyes have 

found! 

I, too, would welcome that release 
Here in this hnrd hall with its naked lights 
In which my spirit and my words are bound, 
The nightmare setting of all sleepless nights. 

James Kirkup, “To an Old Lady Asleep n a 
Poetry Reading". 


2 Tonight the poet is reading. He stands on wood 
in a bare hall. Before him 
some twenty or thirty young women 
hunch over their desks and glower. The poetii 

somethin/ 


new. They have come to listen. 

George MacBeth, “From A Poet’s Life’. 


3 If you had come on a Monday, . . 

Or a Tuesday, or a Thursday! 

If you had come on a Wednesday, 

Or any day but this. 

You would have had an audience. 

Louis Simpson, “Before the Poetry Reading . 
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Bernard Wasserstein: change in Israel 

The seasons of medieval man 
David Cannadine: what hope for British history? 

Gretry and the opera-comique 
The World Bank’s report on agriculture 
Towards a definition of modernism 
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General Vacancies. 


Librarians. 


National folk 7 hie Centre 


D irector /Archivist 

<£7,255-^7,790 painc. 

A temporary 1 thwe-jear appointment working 17.5 bouja a week to take 
reipoiwlbflity forlhe ad ministration, budgeting, poHcy and adhltlesof 
the new National FMk 1)116 Centre, based at the PotytochnirtAU Saints. 
Tbnenhara. location. 

Responsfbilitfes Include extending and maintaining the archive, confer- 
ence and count orguifeaTian, encouraging 1 he use of the oral narrative 
tradition ol all ethnic groups preparing funding appLk»l ions, and liaison 
with the Mjlechnfrt M ulllcultu ral Study Centre. 

As the Centre's hey public relations figure a genuine enlhustajm for the 
WMrtandresourcefij (ness (n managing time and (ads effectively are 
essential Sw«m hi fimdingapptltttlons tavflaL ai this activity irerucfal 
for the Centre's long-term Mure. 

Writr tnfWshgi ; 

. further deriih 
IVlytafttk, l 
Oc to bet. 

Middlesex Polytechnic 

Lectures and Meetings- Business Services. 


Norfolk . 
County Council 
Norwich City 
College of 
Further and 
Higher Education 

DEPUTY 

COLLEGE 

LIBRARIAN 

Application! are requested 
from Chartered Librarians for 
this Scale ft post In the Collage 
Library Service. 


Public & University ; Books and Prints. 


Salary. ta a maximum or 
per week throughout the 


Salary . 

CIO, 1 64 per annum. 37 hour! 

tek tn 
calender year. 


For farther details and bp- 
>1 teat Ion form pleaso send a 


fane Stamped addressed en 
yolopo to the Chief Adminis- 
trative Officer,' Norwich City 


College of Further and Higher 
Educutibn, Ipswich Road, 
Norwich NR2 2LJ. Tel: Nor- 
wich (0603) 660011. 

Holidays & 

. Accommodatlon__ 


University of 
Warwick 

PROFESSOR 
OF ENGLISH 

Appllcstlone ore Invited for i 
Professorship In the Deport- 
ment of English and Compara- 
tive Literary Studies, which 
h«e become vacant on tho 
departure of Profeeaor C. J. 
Rawson for Vole. Candidates 
should Have a distinguished 
record or scholarship and may 
be competent in any aspect or 
English or American Litera- 
ture. Salary In the Professo- 
rial range, current minimum 
£19,000 tundor review). 

. Applications 13 copies to 
the Registrar, Unt varsity or 
Worwlck. Coventry CV4 7AL. 
(Phone 0203 323627) from 
wham further particulars may 
be obtained quoting Ref. No. 
9/ A/a 6/R (please mark dearly 
on envelope ).' Closing date for 
applications Is 24 th October 


KLINITT 


WORLDWIDE 


BOOK SERVICE. An o/p and 
rare book search sarvico 30 + 
yra. In U,8„ now based In 
U.K. Personal attention. 
Free search 1. Frankhnm 
Cotta., Mark Craaa, E. Sus- 
an* TN6 3 PB Tel . Rotherftnld 
2075. 

SHEILA PAYNI fin d s— booira • 
Axbrldge Bookshop, JB. High 
at, Axbrldge, Somerset. ‘ 


PON YOUR BTATBBIDB BOOK 

Needs, write or phone: 
BOOK CALL, c/o New Ca- 


New Books. 


Pnatend Present 

Autumn 1980 
DAVID CANNADINE 

British Hiatory: Past 
Present -and Future? 

fSoel’m Tll<M1tloy . 7 1 October 


M ASy5F6* PT 5 TY ?«». 

ClENTLY and profosalonalie 
on electronic T/W. nts/t or 
cagsetto. Carol Ol -328 7 1 74, 

ARCHIVIST will undertake r«- 
Jinarch, transcription. chock- 
ing ole auywtihre In tho Brll- 
ImIi Isles. Apply TL* Bax 4 74; 


SlK.ISl'Ti-W'Sjfc Art Galleries. 

finiinro, London. WC1. 


. l.ectiirit Thratrn, Institute 
.of A " ~ 

1 .don 

!' . Putlowed by dlsciiisibii. 
Y Chair man: 

i! : . .RODNEY HILTON.. 

Evervbbdy welcome. 

Wine will bo servad oner the 
Masting. 


“MODERN THRU •" BED- 
ROOM, two bath house on 

Chatoau” “ostata. awlmmina 
. pool and tennis. Low rent. 
For 1 *. "Acndomlc or Author 
family .• 10 months por year. " 
V.f. Caron, 38115 Thuellln 
svoyrlna. lanro. France.” 

ori'COUL HOUH HOTEL - 

■fsssJktfOt 

VENICB, i Seifcnterlno .flat in 

town * — 

• Ffom, 

Trnvi 


CYPkuB in Transition -1960- 
1885. Essays on various 
aspects of the political Issuo 
of Cyprus. Edited by J. T. A 


~s> i aeircnterino nut In 

a w w ass» 

rol. AOTA . 0 1 -5S4 945 T 


BRITISH MBrtARY Ol. Rub- 
nell St. WCl. .Tho intepnu- 
tlonnl The City in Uqpa and a 
colobratlon _of St Aupustlne 
of Hippo 004—430). . Mon— 
Snt 1 0-5 Bun 2.50-6. Alim 
froo- . ■ i . 


Poetry). 


MiscellEinfious. 


ARI 5 TOPHANS 8 '' ’^"Ttlti 
IVace". now & ready, now I 
Si* t of e»x. different > Swiss 
i>i-lntp*d cuhiur postneards of 
IfiHlh 11 ill lr y's 'ArldtOphUnos 
Sulla* 1 . Scud e.fl.e, ( 1 3p) gr 
in i nr unt l*m nl reply . teupan 
win, l i .3 0 ruiut valent. tp box 

: ‘ t •P.' !' .• 


Publlshln 


YORKSHIRE OPEN POETRY 
COMPETITION,. Judge - 
8 a t h ■ P r I ta» total 
. £«73. Claoirla Date - 17th 
January 1987. Pee £1 por 

.loharuson vcrassflelds" 
-Uji^ or. popple tot). .'YoHci Yoa 


JPtL__. 

Koumoulldas. Contrl^iitorai 
Field Marsh A 1 .Lprd Carver, 

• Nancy Crnwahaw; A. J. R. 

Q room. Sir David Hunt, Ellen 
Loinaon. - Hon. - - sir Peter 
Rnmabqtheni, Hon. Paul s. 
Sarbanes, Hon; C. M, Wand- 
i. d y , 5* ^ Ro £ ar Ztttbr.. Pub-’ 

§4 7861 03 8. U.K. Price. . 
£12.00 from bookshops. • 
distributors! anorgo.. 
Plllllo 8orvlaes Ltd. Arndplo 
Road; Wick, Llttlahamptun, ' 
Sussox. DN1 7 • 7EN. Dlfltrl- 
butad -.In tho USA by the 
9TWS; Studios- Programme; 

untveratty,* Mun- • 

' ■ 5 *4 • In <j ,a n < »- 47®°®* '■ Price. 


naan Bookshop. 59 Elm St., 
New Canaan ct 06840 USA. 
203-966 0470. Mall orders 
welcome 

AMERICAN Out-of-Print7 
Free search. Sterling Ohaquss 
accepted. Brennan Books, 

• Box 9002. Salt Lake ' City. 
Utah 84109, USA. 

ARAB WORLD CENTRAL 
ASIA. — Rare and out-of- 
prlnt books. Catalogues 
available David LOthnn Ltd. 
12 Suffolk Road, London 
SW13 9NB; ■ Tel: 01-748 

0254. 

BOOKS AND LEARNING Her. 

ry Maddox A Psychology of 
. Adult Reading £3, Frodhet 
Press, 15 Park Terrace, Stirl- 
ing FK82JT. 

THE ARTof Being Rulod by 
Wyndham Lewis . (Haskell 
House) £12 Inci. of postage. 
Copipa available from P. 
Pltapatrlck, 148 Bellnhoua- 
■ ton Drive, Glasgow 052 1HL 
' Scotland. Cheques payable ta 
Tha Wyndham Lewis Society. 


PHILOSOPHY ■OOKS-.ggS 

logue rrom tho ounw (| 

?SSSl8Slli^Wfii5" 

W ATBR FI E LO '8 ««£*?}; 

Catalogue 76. H i £ ta gnsWB 
Phiiaaophy vinA-^gao t 
Literature ^P o0 ^J,u Sn> 
soloctlon. 36 «v< | HI 

Streat. Oxford oxi 
(0865) 721 SOB. 

Announcemeiit&^g 

CHARLOTTE 

have moved hick to d 

Pul tonev Street. cc ,. 
W1R 3DE. where in*» 
tlnue to ,dwln»i 

Quality modern rire‘ llff i<d 

Tertl 5681? 


Literary. 


Exhibitions^ 


R 


:niinn,. .o 

^ WtHford ; 


;VfDl.:lQNi 


ptc. List s Dp. AHtbrte Onl- 
, ° ro 


PersenOl 


.. Centre sic 


The Royal 
; Court Theatre • 

invites applications for tha 
vital job' of 

.LITERARY 

MANAGER 

Tha ’Literary Manager is re- 
sponsible both for nurturing 
unknown writer* and for con- 
ducting a dialogue with lead- 
ing con temporarily play-. 
, wrlghts. • 

■ • i • ; .’ ■ ■ . . . . , 

Applicants ’‘ shoUld hnVr 
some experlencb In this field. 


are subject to the 
conditions of 

acceptance of 

Times 
Ltd, 


in writing ta: The 
. Director Roya,‘ 
hentf-e Sloans squara 1 


swi,; 


l court 
London 


Anita Brookner on Boucher 


ILS October ID |9Kfi 
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Sewall Wright and 
Evolutionary Biology 

WILLIAM B. PROVINE 

Provine's book Is as much a con- 
ceptual history of the Modern 
Synthesis as it is a scientific bioara- 
phy of Wright. 

£25.50 Cloth 56Qpp lllus. 

0-226 60474-1 

The Shaky Game 

Einstein, Realism and the 
Quantum Theory 
ARTHUR FINE 

Fine offers a comprehensive account 
of Einstein's distinctive realism and 
links it to current debates in physics. 

£2T.25 Cloth 20Bpp 0-226-24946-8 

Intellectual Mastery 
of Nature 

Theoretical Physics from 
Ohm to Einstein 

Volume 2: The Now Mighty 
Theoretical Physics, 
1870-1925 

CHRISTA jUNGNICKEL & 
RUSSELL McCORMMACH 
Continues this detailed history of 
German physics into the late 19th 
century and beyond. 

£55.25 Cloth 456pp illus. 

0-226-41 5B4-8 

Electromyography for 
Experimentalists 

GERALD E. LOEB & 

CARL GANS 

Offers a complete and practical 
hands-on guide to the theoretical and 
experimental requirements of 
electromyography. 

£50,95 Cloth 4Q0pp illus. 
0-226-49014-9 . 

£18.75 Paper 0-226-49015-7 /• 

The Lysenko Affair 

DAVID JORAVSKY 

. ■ the most detailed and authorita- 
tive treatment of Lysenko and his 
Views on genetics.' New York Times 
■Book Review ' 

£1 3.50 Paper 476pp 0-226-41 031 -5 

The Ecological Web 
More on the Distribution and 
Abundance of Animals 
H. G. ANDREWARTHA & 

L. C BIRCH 

Presents a new and illuminating 
analysis of how environment Influ- • 
ences the distribution and aburn 
dance of animals; 

£16.95 Paper 520pp Illus, 0-226- ■ 

02034-7 

Measuring the Universe 

; 1 .Cosmic Dimensions from 
Aristarchus to Hailey n 
ALBERT VAN. HELDEN 

Van Hefden's study concentrates oh : 
the question ?How did fhe dimen- 
sions of our universe appear to us at 
different epochs of history?'' 

£.7 .50. Paper 2T2pp illus, I 

0-226-84BB2-5 ' • I . 

fflSJU I . 
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Change in Israel 


B ernard Wasserstein 

From Ramsay MacDonald's A Socialist in 
Palestine (1922) through Harold Wilson's 
Chariot of Israel (1981) to Jimmy Carter’s 
Blood of Abraham (1985), a genre seems to 
have emerged of half-personal, half-scholarly 
ruminations on the politics of Israel by out-of- 
office leftish politicians. The fascination, parti- 
cularly in the case of British socialists, arose 
from the Israeli success in developing model 
socialized institutions from the ground up, as 
ihe precursor to, rather than the product of. a 
socialized state. As Richard Crossman put it -in 
his Palestine Mission (1946), after a meeting 
with Golds Meir: “The first thing which strikes 
you about these labour leaders is the advantage 
they have in starting from scratch, and not 
having to reconstruct a capitalist society. In- 
stead of only socializing bankrupt industries, 
they build up brand-new profitable industries 
which are socialist from the start.” 

Crossman remained faithful to socialist 
Zionism to the end (he “placed his loyalty to 
Zionism before his loyalty to King and Coun- 
try", as the patriotic Ritchie Ovendale puts it in 
his recent Origins of the Arab-lsraeli Ware). 
This God, for Crossman and others of his gen- 
eration, did not fail. 

More recently, however, disillusion has set 
in: Gerald Kaufman, Labour Shadow Home 
Secretary, recalls in his slight but engaging 
travelogue how he was entranced by the 
“genuine idealism in action" of social-demo- 
cratic Israel on his first visit there in the 1950s. 
Now Kaufman detects “something increasingly 
disagreeable about the place ... a sourness, 
even 0 nastiness, which I had not previously 
discerned and which I thought ominous and 
disturbing". Kaufman, of course, is not alone 
in his disenchantment. Indeed he probably re- 
mains at the more pro-Israeli end of the spec- 
trum: the pro-PLO Ken Livingstone perhaps 
belter exemplifies the characteristic British 
left-wing attitude today. 

What are the reasons for Israel’s fall from 
grace? Is it (as some Israelis persuade them- 
selves) the result merely of extrinsic develop- 
ments, largely beyond Israel’s control (the fad- 
ing memory of Nazi horrors, the post-1973 oil 
boom), a failure less of substance than of pub- 
lic relations - best dealt with, therefore, by 
improved hasbara (a revealing Hebrew vogue 
word: the literal meaning is “explanation" , by t 
it Is used as a euphemism for "propaganda”)? 
Or is the decline a reflection of fundamental 
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changes in Israeli society, institutions or policy 
- a problem, or set of problems, in other 
words, that demands a real solution? From 
different vantage points all the books under 
review touch on this central question. 

The latest retired socialist to join the lists is 
the former conqueror of Katanga, sometime 
Vice-Chancellor of the Univer^Uy of Ghana, 
ex-Minister of Posts of the Irish Republic and 
recent Editor-in-Chief of the Observer. Conor 
Cruise O’Brien says that his book is “not a 
history of Israel but an outline account of a 
siege" (an uncharacteristically vague distinc- 
tion which one suspects is a rationalization for 
concentrating on what he finds most interest- 
ing and leaving out the rest). His aim, he tells 
us, is a work of haute vulgarisation after the 
model of Edmund Wilson’s To the Finland Sta- 
tion. The Siege inevitably invites favourable 
comparison with two other recent popular his- 
tories of the Arab-Israel conflict, Ovendale's 
effort and the notoriously over-‘ , endorsed" 
From Time Immemorial by Joan Peters (TLS, 
February 15, 1985). 

Let it be said immediately that O'Brien dis- 
claims any endorsement of his interpretation 
by the massive battalion of scholars he has 


consulted, indeed, his book comes to us with 
what he calls a “health warning” lojhnt effect. 
Alas, his American, though not his British, 
publishers persist in the wretched practice of 
priming two such egregious puffs on the jacket. 

This frankly personal book draws widely tind 
fruitfully on the author's richly cosmopolitan 
experience. While insisting that he has not 
written “for scholars or specialists", O’Brien 
nevertheless demonstrates that he is a master 
of the vast historical literature of his subject (ut 
any rate that part of it available in European 
languages). The first half of the bonk presents 
what is probably the best available synthesis of 
the orgins of Zionism and the early history of 
Israel. The remainder analyses Israeli politics 
and diplomacy in recent years from a sym- 
pathetic but not partisan standpoint. 

What gives this book its special distinction 
and raises it far above the level of any others of 
Its genre is the ebullience, clarity and sophis- 
tication of the prose. For sheer hard-headed 
braininess this beats the lot (including e:ven 
Crossman's cerebral but sometimes superficial 
writings on Israel). O’Brien's characterizations 
are often wickedly delightful: of Abba Eban 
(“looked like Beach the Butler and sounded 


like ail archbishop"); of Ahmad Shuqayri 
(“the windbag’s windbag"): of ihe Mufti 
of Jerusalem ("looked like Alec Guinness 
dressed as a sheikh’’); of Yassir Ararat pol- 
itely applauding his host Anwar Sadat’s an- 
nouncement that he would visit Jerusalem 
(“He | Arafat | is tlw ideal liouseguesl"); of the 
British governor of Jerusalem in the 1920s. Sir 
Ronald Storrs ("existentially anti-Zionist, as a 
cat is ami-dog” - a clever comment on that 
feline character who was too clever by al lejrtt 
hair). 

Inevitably there are 11 few minor cm vs. The 
Arabs of east Jerusalem did not become Israeli 
citizens after 1967; most are still Jordanians. 
“Fatohland" was not the area around Sidon. 
Anti even the most Procrustean geographer 
would not situate Lydda and Rnmieh in 
“Lower Galilee”. 

Occasionally, perhaps, O'Brien ventures 
loo fur out on a limb on questions of interpreta- 
tion. For example, contrary to the general run 
of recent scholarship (the “pernicious . . . 
hegemony" of the late Waller Kaufmann and 
his “intellectual dependants” so roundly de- 
nounced by Michael Tnnncr in the TLS of May 
1 ft), O'Brien insists that Nietzsche "played a 
‘large purl in opening the way for the Nazis und 
the Holocaust”. Nietzsche, he asserts, was “de- 
cisive” in the intellectual history of untisemit- 
• ism because he abolished what O'Brien terms 
the “Christ inn limit”, thus paving the way 10 
genocide. 

The notion of such n limit docs not strike one 
as a parliculnrly helpful tool of historical ex- 
planation - whether before or after Nietzsche. 
Did it operate during the massacres of tens of 
thousands of Jews in the Ukraine during (he 
Chmiclnicki revolt of 1648? Or during the pog- 
roms in Poland and the Ukraine a Her the First 
World Wnr, during which at least 75,000 were 
killed? Notwithstanding the elevation of 
Chmielnicki into a national Item by modem 
Ukrainian (and wartime Soviet!) historiogra- 
phy, and pace Norman Davies's recent history 
of Poland in which post- 1918 antisemitism is 
sanitized almost out of existence, the idea of 
the “Christian limit" runs up against these awk- 
ward historical facts. 

Moreover, was the pagan dement in Nazi 
antisemitism really so crucial? Pope Pius XII. 
for one, who saw Nazism as a lesser evil than 
godless communism, did not think so. Were 
the SS murderers predominantly sympathizers 
with the aims of the Rationalist Society? 
Apparently some of them, in their private 
lives, were God-fearing family men who hardly 
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thought of themselves as decliristianized- 
In any case, why single out Nietzsche from 
what was. after all. a whole generation of anti- 
Christian writers? Because, we arc told, he was 
by far the most influential European mind of 
the late nineteenth century". O'Brien con- 
cedes that Nietzsche himself condemned vul- 
gar niui-Jcwisli prejudice; hut lie insists Hint 
the fierce miti-Christian strain in his thought 
led directly to Auschwitz. The Jink is not really 
established. On a similar basis one might hold 
George Bernard Shaw responsible for General 
Dyer’s breach of the “Christian limit" at 
Amritsar. 

Again . in his emphasis on the role of Arthur 
Balfour in the authorship of his eponymous 
pro-Zionist declaration, O’Brien seems to rely 
more on intuition than on evidence. (“Records 
don t show everything", he reminds us.) 

In his discussion of the approaches to the 
Axis made in 1940- J by (he Stern Group (the 
lunatic fringe of Zionists who advocated col- 
laboration with Hitler against the British and 
against the mainstream Zionists). O'Brien 
argues that thcStcrnists' “monstrous proposals 
were the only ones that corresponded to the 
monstrous predicament of the European Jews’’ 

- n dubious hypothesis relying as it does on the 
suggestion, advanced by O'Brien, that such a 
tlcal with Hi tier “was not altogether inconceiv- 
able’’. That Hiller was capable of making tac- 
tical alliances with anybody is demonstrable; 
Innt any such deal could have bought more 
than a temporary respite seems difficult to im- 
agine; in any case Hiller rejected any such 
parleyings with Jews; it is therefore hard to 
agree that these “monstrous proposals" corres- 
ponded to anything save the fervid imagina- 
hons of the Stemist leaders (one of whom, 
i itzhaq Shamir, lakes office this week as 
pnmi minister of Israel). 

Throughout the book O’Brien draws sugges- 
tive parallels between the predicaments of the 
Jews and the Irish - “two stigmatized peoples’*, 
as he calls them , though he analyses with great 
sensitivity the different natures of the stigmata. 1 
He compares the fodnder of Zionism , Theodor 
Here!, w j| h Daniel O’Connell; the behaviour 
of the Black and Tans with that of the British 
army in Palestine; the Altalenu incident of 1 948 ( 

(when the Israeli army blew up a ship carrying i 
guns to Begin) with the shelling of the Four I 
Courts m Dublin in 1922. Most usefully he 1 

compares the effectiveness of the Jewish and s 

the Insh lobbies in America. t 

The influence of such, ethnic lobbies on t 
American foreign policy has long aroused par- ^ 
ticular mdfgnatjon in Britain - most- vividly c 
enunciated by Ernest Bevin (with that special c 
delicacy of expression that helped make him r 
the Foreign Office’s favourite Foreign Secret- I 
ary or this century) . But as O’Brien remarks in r 

a footnote (some of the best bits are in his c 
• footnotes): “Jewish votes in America were no l 
less important a part of the international con- I 
text in which Bevin had to wofk than Arab oil 
was.” As for the widespread feeling in Britain ti 

(which persists today) that, however realisti- a 
pally one may. hhve to approach it, the Jewish . r 
(°r for that matter the Irish, or the Greek) g 
lobby in the United States is somehow Ulegiti- C 
mate, O’Brien quotes (again, alas, in a foot- ! u 
note) Crosstnan’s parliamentary riposte to ft 
Bevni: “The point that there are so fijw Jews . 
^.thaithey eahbcsafely disregarded, elec- vi 
total Ijr . does not make us moral nnd the Amer- tl 
(OMlmniQnl, for having regard to the Jewish • . ct 

. Jewish lobby iq the United States looms n 
large m Wolf Bfitzey’s Behveeh Washington- m 
and Jerusalem and James Lee Ray'sThc Future ■ cc 
gr America — Israeli Relations. In the case of ■ "s 
Bitter, indeed, it looms so large thnt the hero Jc 

M 5 ' C ^' 0b ^ AIPAC ’ ,he American is, 

fsrael public Affairs Committee, the profes- mi 

aonal arm of the Israel lobby on Capitol Hili. pi 

Bli^ercarries his argument, as to the effective- luj 

ness of the lobby and the service if renders to m< 
American interests, to ridiculous lengths, ab 
Military assistance to Israel (some SI 7 billion rtl 
over the past decade) constilules "a real bar- . 
gain , Blitzer maintains with a very straight the 
face . He assure? us that this 1 nyestment stands Bli 
ready (o be put to good use in the event of a sfei 
“cold-war confrontation in the Middle East". Du 

Rulers in the Persian Gulf may or m6y not feel tice 

reassured by the concept of the Israeli air force flue 
as a guarantor against Soviet subversion, but lirtl 
thfe portrait of Israel a s^a.bmrior-tO; Soviet ^ ; ^im 
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influence in the region is« little over-drawn, associated in Washington with Georee Rnit 

"^^sr mzer,s areount 

Admittedly he demonstrates the effect iv . Israe *’ aIt J ou gh Ray adds a nuance of his own: 
ness of AIPAC. At the same time and nn I" r * lU ™ Isracli withdrawal fr °m occupied 

Israel, recently called AIPAC “a colem h* ’ W t latever 0 * er objections there might 
[Frankenstein-type monster] that has turned Hr’ rf* L prop “ ed P° urboire seems unreaiis- 
on its creator". Occasionally, as in theS 198 }* Israel and the 

case of proposed US arms sales to Saudi Am United States actually signed a "memorandum 

bio. AIPAC has ac W™ o?sV e S £ i JW—’ 


. . ■ • » .MM IU gnuui ftm- 

bia. AIPAC has acted out of step with official 
Israeli policy (by taking over-energetic mea- 
sures to try to block such sales), apparently 
concerned less with advancing Israeli interests 
than with prompting its own standing in 
Washington. Next to the National Rifle Asso- 
ciation (with which it shares many common 

nnnro><ianDi.V> . a m a r, ■ , . . / 


■ — — — "a aiiaicgit cooperation 
which enshrined what was termed “the mutual 
security relationship that exists between the 
two countries”. Far from inducing the Begin 
government to be more co-operative in the 
matter of the occupied territories, it helped 
pave the way for Ariel Sharon’s disastrous 
adventure in Lebanon six months later. 


Characteristics), AIPAC i£ probably the most ad j ei j5 ure L f banon six months later, 
powerful specials m e rest lobby in wLhidgtM tem of Forei * n PoIk P S >' s ' 

But often it gives the appearance of distortinn f 2*1* ’ Se L llktar approaches the 

rather than reflecting the ethnic Interest “*? ^ !. c . hanges that seems 


c aims to represent - more like the squalid 
Noraid than the "glamour organization" of 
Blitzers encomium. 

In other respects Blitzer’s work fra disgrace 
to the distinguished imprint under which it 
appears. Shabbily bound, badly proof-read, 

. rambling, repetitive, and deformed by a 
gracelessness of prose which contrasts with 
■ U B ™ n s ™mble elegance . this book comes to 
. us without a “health warning” - but with no 
fewer than nine endorsements (several of the 
. endorsers are themselves the recipients, or the 
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J ' Ch r,' tr0m lhe P oi "f of view of a 
ES'?„ W chol °8i«- She bears . heavy 
freight of jargon and damages much of her 

^ p ' r “ 1 ' nt mangling of names, dates 
and facts. But she does provide useful nubile 
P? 11 Inm showing some of the dUturb- 

hf h l!fae . U attitudes: example, 

5 ^ Persistent sentiment against 
medra freedom"- a 1983 poll indicated that 65 

pwwntof Israeiissupportedlimitationson the 

pros, and decline of respect for the rule of law 
' ha . K . a . hfln Commission 


victims, of unctuous flattery by the author in ■ retxjrHwhfeh ,h0UBhl j be Kahan Commission 
the course of the book). Perhaps the most inex- ^ AJd Sheron and other. 

cusable aspect of this shoddy production is the ^ ^ in- 


lk WUI ^ remaps ine most inex- 

:■ cusable aspect of this shoddy production is the 
, tendency to slur the characters of those who 
run fou! of Blitzer’s “glamour organization", 
m<Kt. notably 'former Senator Abrahaip Ribi- 
coff, whom fllitzer indicts as unaware of his 

an Amen '«* 
arg “* i hnt Wbicoffa critic-. 
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ivspoiKiiJiiiues:- (as an. American what anr^nrat Z * u ine of 
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with 1 74 full-page colour photographs by Hilla and 

such a bill, affirming that “every person is en- 
titled to the freedom of divine worship", be 
quotes the response of a spokesman for oneof 
the orthodox religious parties who called that 
section “shocking". (The representatives of 
orthodox Judaism in the Knesset have for the 
past thirty-eight years prevented the effective 
exercise of religious freedom by Conservator 
or Reform Jews in Israel.) 

Whether Israel can, under such conditions, 
remain a democracy, and if so what kind of 
democracy, engages the attention of Asher 
Anan in Politics in Israel. (It should perhaps be 
made clear that Chatham House Publishers 
take their name from a town in New Jersey, not 
from the Royal Institute of International 
Affairs, with which they seem to have no con- 
nection.) Arian is Israel’s foremost psepholog- 
ist, and has produced a number of Nuffield- 
type studies of Israeli elections. Here he syn- 
thesizes the findings of Israeli political scien- 
tists over the past two decades; the result is (be 
most up-to-date overview of the Israeli politic 
al system. Arian sometimes 'skims too quickly 
over point$that might have been more fully 
developed, but even some of his passing com- 
ments contain useful insights. 

For example, he notes the tension in Isrsd 
between abstract support for democratic prin- 
ciples and faltering of such support when the 
question becomes “less abstract and mox 
salient". He suggests that “despite the surfatt 
support for democratic norms, there is a stub- 
born respect for the strong personality i® 
Israeli politics”. And he sees through the 
“cockiness and self-assurance” on the surface. 

- of Israeli public life to a fundamental "desire 
for order, for security, and for leadership". 

Amid the general movement in Israel away 
from liberal principles, it has been generally 
accepted that the judiciary, continues to be* 
.bulwark of freedom - this In spite of the ab- 
sence of a constitution, of a civil rights latfi ° [ 
of judicial feview of legislation. Arian calls tb< 
Israeli judicial system “very un-Israeli 
hence important as a bastion of Israeli demo- 
cracy in a sea of forces that would hasten W 
erosion of its .foundations”. The integrity ® r 
Israel’s courts has been recognized even w • , 
nationalist Palestinian Arabs In^ ^the occupy 
territories, one of whom told Waller Reich (*. 
psychologist whose A Stranger in My H ouse » 
yet another thin but intelligent tfartlogue 0 *;: 
Israel and the West'Bank): "You can; get „ 
tice from (he Supreme Court; You oan j (*•/ _. 
justice .from the military administration- 1 ’- . 

• Esther R. Cohen,. in her. exhaustive formal; . 
analysis, from an international law . 

. rive, Human Rights in the Israeli-occupied I 

rifories 1967-1982, examines some 6f ■$**'- i 
assumption^ and reaches measured btit foi** ;, 
fu( : < ropclu&ibziS; r Applying - tjie . 
belligerent txaupatlojt andthe deveiflpiftg^ 
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Fighting without a script 


mis of international law on human rights to the 
Israeli occupation regime, she reproves the 
mililary administration for the use of collective 
nunishments and deportations, while arguing 
Lin general Israel’s policies in the territories 
occupied In 1967 have been in conformity with 
the provisions of the fourth Geneva Conven- 
tion. . , - 

Bui she too detects an erosion of respect for 

human rights after 1981, and (like many other 
observers) she connects this with Sharon’s 
take-over of the Defence Ministry (responsible 
for the military administration of most of the 
occupied areas). Sharon’s brutal policy in the 
West Bank, which included the arming of thug- 
gish. quisling elements (similar to the police- 
backed black vigilantes in the South African 
squatter camps), earns low marks from Cohen. 

She details the officially ordered beating of 
prisoners, the curfews, demolitions of houses, 
closures of universities, nnd limitations on 
press freedom - all of which she terms “gross 
violations of human rights" that “cancelled 
many of the positive aspects of Israeli occupa- 
tion policy”. 

In the tension between Israeli democracy 
and the occupation rdgime on the West Bank 
nnd Gaza strip we approach the heart of the 
dilemma facing Israel since 1967. Can the two 
regimes, so different in nature, coexist on a 
long-term basis? Or must the continuing role of 
a colonial policeman infect the Israeli political 
system itself, heightening the tendencies to 
authoritarianism and violence? 

Perhaps nobody is better equipped to 
answer such a question than S. N. Eisenstadt, 
author of the standard work Israeli Society 
(1965) and a dominant figure in Israeli socio- 
logy. Unfortunately his latest book, horribly 
prolix and written with the light touch of a 
steamroller, goes only part of the way towards 
. such on answer. The first part of this 566-page 
■‘interpretative essay’’, The Transformation of 
Israeli Society, consists of Eisenstadt’s turgid 
meditations on the nature of Jewish history 
since Abraham. The middle section provides a 
useful updating of Eisenstadt's magnum opus - 
gravely disfigured by some sloppy mistakes in 
statistics. Only in the final part does a more 
coherent and original argument develop. The 
core of this is the “process of decomposition” 
that Eisenstadt perceives in the “Initial institu- 
tional mould that was regnant in Israeli socie- 
ty”. That mould was, of course, the socialist 
Zionist vision of yore, so beloved of Crossman 
and Kaufman. Like Kaufman, but with an im- 
mense mass of data to support him , Eisenstadt 
argues that that vision is exhausted and bank- 
nipt, Perhaps the most important single indica- 
tor of this bankruptcy, he suggests, has been 
toe increasing dependence of the Israeli eco- 
. nomy since 1967 on Arab labour, imported 
from the occupied territories. 

In Eisenstadt’s later pages, as in many others 
of these books, the spectre of Ariel Sharon 
haunts the discussion of the future of Israeli 
democracy. Even O’Brien, who waxes indig- 
nant against the use of Nazi analogies by 
Israel's enemies, concedes that “it was perhaps 
tree that Sharon was a little like the swaggering 
GoeringV Far. more than the media bogey, 
Rabbi Kahane, far more than his former men- 
tor, Menachem Begin (who, for all his dema- 
gogic instincts, exhibited a punctilious respect 
- for at least the outer forms bf parliamentarism 

■ a " d legality), Sharon personifies the threat to 
• Jo survival q£ liberal values in Israel. Sharon'Sf 

i toilldozing of ;the Israeli Cabinet, the Israeli 
opposition leaders, his American allies and 
e *cn his own commanders in the field, during 
toe Lebanon war, stands nakedly exposed by 
, “twiy. foremost military correspondents, 
Spniff and Ehud Ya'ari (their first-class 
\ j May 17, 1985— is now convenient- 

ly available in a new, slightly revised edition); • 
i h* brazen outrages in Lebanon, from the 
JS b ' n g Beirut to the razing of the Ein 
«ihwh camp, were committed before the gaze 
.ma.Worid, His condemnation by the-Kahan 
5 k Of inquiry into the Sabra- 

, aaula' massacres ..compelled • his resignation 
Defence Ministry. 

_JetSharon,ha$ bounced back, unrepentant 
"^Unabashed. He serves now as Minister q£. 

• Industry in the government 

• . Pntij'this week by his Labour oppo- 

.• |^,'^ rri 9 ri peresi, intis coalition, an pnnatu- 

>' ; by the contradictory 


al rehabilitation of Sharon. Dismissed in dis- 
graceful circumstances just three years ago, he 
is now once again papabile: he could yet be- 
come Israeli prime minister. 

How can one explain this disturbing rever- 
sal? Tactically, no doubt, Sharon was helped 
by the rise of Rabbi Kahane. But beyond that 
one must look to the continuing consequences 
of the occupation and of the Lebanon war - 
Sharon’s war. In a powerful article recently in 
the Jerusalem Post, Hirsh Goodman, the 
paper's excellent military correspondent, 
wrote: “Four years ago Sharon launched this 
country on a path of folly, but we remain the 
fools." For many in Israel (particularly on the 
right) the Lebanon war is now out of sight and 
out of mind. But, as Goodman observes, “the 
criminality of this war" arose not only from its 
military and political excesses “but even more 
in the damage done to the collective mind of 
this country's serving youth". 

Can Sharon, and the larger evil that he 
stands for, be stopped? O'Brien, who passes a 
shade too lightly over the Lebanon war and its 
aftermath, stops short of issuing “admoni- 
tions” to Israel, though he observes no such 
self-imposed restraint (“Christian limit"?) in 
the case of the Palestinian Arabs, whom he 
advises on his final page to abandon illusions 
and (in effect) to put up and shut up with their 
present position. Israel, O'Brien asserts, "can- 
not be other than what it is”. 

By that he seems to mean that Israel is a 
prisoner, not only of her circumstances, but 
also of her own character. Israel, he thinks, is 
most unlikely to withdraw from the West 
Bank, because of her security preoccupations, 
and because no peace agreement seems on the 
cards with Jordan. But beyond that he believes 
that Israel’s “siege mentality” (a product, he 
stresses, not of paranoia, but of modem Jewish 
history and of Arab refusal to acquiesce in 
Israel’s sovereign existence as a Jewish slate) 
precludes any serious possibility that Israel will 
pursue a radically different policy. 

Against this deeply pessimistic analysis, a 
few reservations may be entered. The first 
arises from O’Brien's apparent assumption 
that Israel could withdraw from the West Bank 
only by agreement with Jordan. Curiously, this 
notion echoes the similar mistake in the mind 
of Israeli policy-makers in the later stages of 
the Lebanese imbroglio, who persuaded them- 
selves (and some of their American allies) that 
withdrawal from Lebanon hinged on an agree- 
ment with Syria, and (of lesser importance) 
with Lebanon. When Syria haughtily refused 
to issue any such imprimatur (and after the 
Lebanese cancelled theirs), the Israeli govern- 
ment calculated its own interests and withdrew 
(more or less) anyway. No Jordanian permis- 
sion is required for an Israeli withdrawal from 
the West Bank, whether total or partial. 

In the last analysis, the question is one for 
Jerusalem not Amman, since it is Jerusalem 
that is the power in possession. The question 
for Jerusalem in the last resort is what sort of 
state Israel is to be. But that is a question , to 
which there is, as yet, no determined answer. 
Certainly it is not foreordained that Israel must 
develop into a Levantine Ulster (at best) or 
South Africa. The alternative of a smaller, 
more homogeneously Jewish, therefore demo- 
cratic and non-colonial Israel remains attrac- 
tive to roughly half of Israel’s Jewish popula- 
tion according to most of the polls. 

O’Brien, who no doubt thinksof himself as a 
friend of (albeit not an apologist for) Israel, 
perhaps sets too little store by what might be 
called the “Jewish limit” - the raw nerve, also a 
product of Jewish history, that, in the wake of 
the Sabra^Shatila massacres, brought hun- 
dreds of thousands of people on to the streets 
of Tel Aviv to demand the appointment of a 

judicial commission of inquiry. 

Something snapped on that occasion, some- 
thing that cpme from much deeper within the 
heart of Jewish experience *he sen.le 
Begin’s reflexive incantations of blood libel . 
At least at that critical moment in the country s 
moral history, Israeli democracy showed that it 
does have the power of choice, that it can be 

“other than what it is". 

The siege, Dr O’Brien opines, w.1 probably 
endure. He may well be right. But it remains 
within the power (not only in body but in spirit) 
of the besieged to break the vice of Circum- 
stance and the bonds of history - // .they so 
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Dilemmas of the Desert War: A new look at the 
Libyan Campaign 19411-1942 
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General Neil Ritchie, who commanded the 
Eighth Army under General Auchinleck from 
November 1941 to the end of June 1942, died in 
1983. He had kept silent when lhe historical 
community in general, and even Auchinleck 
and his chief biographer, John Connell . in par- 
ticular, cast him ns senpegoal for Eighth 
Army’s failures. Lord Carver, who served 
under Ritchie in Eighth Army and later in 
North-west Europe, although never on his per- 
sonal staff, was granted access to his papers 
nnd has set out to put the record straight. He 
has succeeded. He docs not pronounce Ritchie 
or his Army “Not Guilty" but rather “Admon- 
ished”. Ritchie himself would have approved 
the verdict. 

In liis final chapter, entitled “Wash-Up", 
Carver is able to offer an illuminating overview 
of the desert campaign. Tactically, Infantry 
was unable to defend itself in the open against 
tanks. Protected in small, mine-girl fortresses 
called “boxes", it was a hostage to enemy 
armour unless its own tanks could survive in 
the open, between boxes. Unfortunately, Brit- 
ish armour was usually worsted by the Afrika 
Korps, because anti-tank guns dominated the 
battles and the Germans handled them more 
effectively. This gave the Germans an advan- 
tage in battles that were usually impromptu 
and always confused. No individual comman- 
der could be expected to overcome this tactical 
handicap by himself, nor solve the command 
problems that resulted from it, unless he were 
given time to change the terms of the tactical 
equation. Only a combination of the natural 
strength of the Alamcin position, with its des- 
ert flank on the almost impassnblc Quattara 


Depression, lime and his own determined per- 
sonality. allowed Montgomery to do that be- 
tween August and October 1942. Even he did 
not teach his armour how to manage reliahly an 
impromptu battle. 

What was fundamentally a complex tactical 
problem was seen higher up to be simply one of 
personalities and morale, and historians have 
been inclined to follow the some line. In fact, 
exacerbating the tactical faults were others, in 
what is now called the three Cs - Control, 
Command and Communications. Carver 
emphasizes these weaknesses and documents 
them. 

If there is a loser in the siory. inevitably it is 
Auchinleck. He appointed Ritchie in the mid- 
dle of a battle, and. knowing he was not quali- 
fied for the job, interfered with him. But if 
Auchinleck was given to breathing down 
Ritchie’s neck and sending him inappropriate 
advice, he had Churchill on his own back, as a 
superior whose Ultra briefing seldom provided 
tactical information in time, but who was quite 
uninhibited by that. To make matters worse for 
Ritchie, if communications between London 
and Cairo were excellent, they got progress- 
ively worse between Cairo nnd the front. When 
battles were nt their height, usually in the even- 
ing, the yammering of morse interference, 
snatches of music from the BBC or Radio Bel- 
grade, and the overwhelming "mush” created 
an additional screen of anxiety between the 
commander and those he was trying to direct. 
Running n fast-moving battle was frustrating 
nnd nerve-racking enough without the intru- 
sion of iinattributcd intelligence from the rear. 

The Arab Military Option by Saad El-Shazly 
(329pp. San Francisco: American Midcast Re- 
search. $26. 0 9604562 1 X) consists of a com- 
prehensive analysis of the Israeli armed forces, 
her arms industry, her possible nuclear capa- 
bility. the superpower balance, the future or 
the relations between the United States and 
Israel , and between the former and the Arab 
world. 
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"Here is the back- 
ground behind the - 
newspaper head- 
lines and television 
segments on the 
Philippines. 

Written by the 
best specialists 
on the subject, . 
it is an invaluable 
source of informa- 
tion and wisdom." 

— Stanley Karnow 


In this timely volume twelve leading authorities explore the crisis in 
the Philippines, including Its implications for the United States. They 
consider not only current Issues but the historical origins of the 
Philippines' social, economic, and political problems. With a foreword 
by former Under Secretary of State for Political Affairs and U .S. 
Ambassador to the Philippines David Newsom, the book includes 
essays by experts from both the Philippines and the United States. 

Brought together by The Asia Society, the contributors write on their 
respective fields for the benefit of readers with no special knowledge 
of the Philippines, as well as for those with a longstanding Interest in 
the country. 

This book was prepared as part of a project organized by The Aua Society. New 
P. J 10.95 C$30.00 (U.S.) 

Order from your local bookseller or from ' 

Princeton U niversity Press 1 5A Episom Road, Guildford Surrey GUI 3JT 
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Bitter harvests 


Christopher Joh nson 

World Development Report 1 986 

256pp. Oxford University Press for the World 
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In the beginning, economics was dominated by 
agriculture. The powerful ideas of Oucsnny, 
Smith mid Ricardo were rooted in the fertile 
soil of France and Britain, and were expressed 
in terms of Hie price of corn, the role of mer- 
chants, and the rent to landlords. Agriculture 
is now* moving buck to the centre of economic 
argument. It has taken a scries of catastrophic 
famines to demons (rate (hat agriculture is ton 
important to he left to agriculturalists, just us it 
took (lie OPEC' oil price shocks to show that 
energy could not he abandoned to gcolouisls. 

Tim much time and intellectual capital has 
been wasted on the great Malthusian fallacy - 
based on a slick juxtaposition of uritlimct ical 
and geometrical progressions - most recently 
revived by the Club of Rome, and given lent- 
jairury credence by the exceptional boom in 
commodity prices in the early !97tJs. But the 
problem today is not that of too much money 
and too little food, but rallierof too much food 
and too little money. The World Bank, in its 
l*Wt World Development Report, addresses it- 
self as much to the industrial countries which 
subsidize agriculture and generate surpluses as 
tn the developing countries whose policies 
penalize it and create shortages. 

The argument runs something like this. 
There are two agricultures: that of the First 
World of industrial countries, and that of the 
Third World of developing countries, f We can 
leave out the Second World agriculture of Che 
Soviet bloc countries, which exemplifies the 
worst of both the other worlds.) Between them 
they make up 7 per cent of world output, com- 
parable in importance with energy. But agri- 
culture is over 2U per cent of Third World 
output and only 3 per cent of First World out- 
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JOHN SCOTT 

Capitalist Property and Fbinndal Power: A 
comparative study of Britain, the United 
States and Japan 

230pp. Brighton: Wheatsheaf. £20 

{paperback, £7.95). • 

0745000479 

For decades, sociologists have been grappling 
with the enormous political and social signifi- 
cance of ownership and control of corporations 
in modern capitalist economies. 

John Scott's Capitalist Property and Finan- 
cial Power is the first serious attempt to apply 
rigorous methodology to the problem. Scott, 
who has already established himself as some- 
thing of an expert on corporate power in Bi> 

. tain, examines the pattern of corporate own- 
enhlp in three advanced economies, His aini 15 ' 
to come to jpips with its. dynamics in each! 
country by analysing the largest shareholdings.' 

• aitfl the links between them. 

. He : starts out with the familiar observation 
thpi companies in advanced capitalist econo-' 
m(fes are no longer owned by their founding' 
families but by shareholders. But control of (he. 
ramjjany, argues Scott, Is not being passed to 
its managers, as liberal theorists assert; cor- 
porations are : noyr control led by a loose con- 
stellation of shareholders with no dominant! 
interest among them. This holds true whether n 
corporation is British/ American or. Japanese,; , 
although in each economy subtle differences !. 
have evolved because control depends on ac- 
cess to capital, and thus on the markets and 
finaricial intermediaries that make capital 1 
available; ■ 1 

Capitalist Property and Financial Power is 
packed with original research, but the wealth 
of detail finally proves frustrating. The render 
cannot avoid tripping up on technicalities while 
reaching for deeper insights which Scou, for 
the most part, fails to provide He backs away 
from any final attempt to weave the threads lie 
hds’gb'dirhAilsN Mfy ipdrf hfi6-?i 'ctiherfehr-pdl- si 


put. Yet the industrial countries, using one- 
fortieth of tlic labour, produce half as much 
agricultural output as the developing coun- 
tries, because (heir productivity is twenty times 
higher. 

Agricultural output is increasing three times 
as fast in the Third as in the First World, but it 
needs to because there is a similar difference in 
the rate of growth of population. Yet the in- 
dustrial countries' share in world agricultural 
trade has been increasing, and that of the de- 
veloping countries diminishing, until they now 
have equal shares. The former hnve a substan- 
tial surplus in agricultural trade, the latter a 
deficit - though not as big as that of the Soviet 
bloc. This is a reversal of (lie traditional pattern. 

W. Arthur Lewis has rightly questioned the 
conventional wisdom Ihut the developing 
countries have a comparative advantage in 


trnted and organized - minorit iesof( 
The Europenn Community and 
recognized, the United States 
agriculture on a vast scale by 
nance, trade protection, deficiency 
and just plain old-fashioned * 
shapes and sizes. The desire to buy 
votes by keeping their incomies risLt? 

With those nf (lthon: hoc. L; . .EMr 


niunity, and some of the middle-income de- 
veloping countries have successfully applied 
the "green revolution". In the First World, it is 
the industrial leaders which are the most effi- 
cient in farming, and in the Third World it is 
the Asian countries which lead, and the Afri- 
can ones which lag, in both agriculture and 
industry. The calculation of comparative 

advantage will always be finely balanced, be- with those of others has combi 
cause agricultural and industrial development cantilist quest for self-sufficiency VZft* 
help each other along, with town and country exchange surplus. The result hnc si ' 
providing growing markets for each other's trollnhle overproduction and 
p^ducts. The transfer of population from agri- tains of deteriorating °"d ^ unsaSS; 
culture into industry improves the position of the United States, till attempt 
both sides, raising both agricultural productiv- cutting prices - which 
ity and industrial production. wisest 

Tlie only step missing in the World Bank’s ««KcW« r!L.— !_■ _ . . . astlar pnx 

argument is to explain how it is that govern- 
ments persist in such perverse policies when 
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agriculture, and the industrial countries - by the damage they do and the losses they impose 

definition - in in.iuc™ A.t-.m „ are so obvious. Some political punches doubt- 


definition - in industry. Adam Smith made a 
related point about the greater scope for. skill in 
agriculture as compared with that of less 
advanced forms of manufacturing. “The art of 
the farmer, the general direction of the opera- 
tions of husbandry . . . requires much more 
skill and experience than the greater part of 
media nick trades." The Third World lins 
plentiful, hut backward labour; extensive, but 
often barely cultivable hud; and 11 scarcity of 
capital and material input. The First World has 
relatively expensive and limited resources of 
land and labour, but has more than made up 
for this disadvantage with inputs of capital and 
materials, exploiting superior technology and 
management skill with the encouragement of 
subsidies. Also, the climatic risks are manage- 
able in the temperate First World, but can be 
disastrous in the 'tropical regions of the Tliirld 
World. The result is that Britain’s wheat yields, 
for example, have doubled in only a decade, 
and are nearly four times those of India, which 
hnve taken two decades to double. 

The two agricultures portrayed in the Re- 
port are, however, the extremes. There are 
peasant formers in parts of the European Com- 


less have to be pulled. The Bank points out that 
many developing country governments are 
trying to promote industrialization by penaliz- 
ing agriculture. The end is often wrong; the 
means always so. The main policy mistakes in 
the Third World are. excessive taxation of agri- 
cultural exports, overvalued exchange rates, 
and controls an food prices. Governments 
have their political power base in the cities, and 
try togain support there by holding down living 
costs and spending large sums of public money, 
at the expense of their farmers. China has set 
the Third World an example - with the en- 
couragement and approval of the World Bank 
- of how to stimulate agriculture by raising 
farm prices and returning food distribution to 
the free market. Unfortunately, many Third 
World countries less identified with Commun- 
ism than China have destroyed their own agri- 
culture by putting into the hands of an ineffi- 
cient State apparatus the means of its produc- 
tion, distribution and exchange, 

The industrial countries have committed the 
opposite sin of conceding excessive political 
influence to small - but often highly concen- 


subsidy, and to financial nnd human 2£ 
the farm belt. * 

■'" ,em P' 10 assign Ihcproblmj 
5? World overproduction to the sob*, 
Third World femme could even nukem*, 
worse. Cheap imports of the wrong kind i 
food may enrich governments, impoverish!* 
mere, and yet fail to alleviate starvation ft 
best thing to do with the EEC Common Ac 
cultural Policy is to export it 10 Africa, ft 
goals of raising farm incomes and increas- 
self-sufficiency in food are no longer nppnp! 
ate to Europe, but urgently needed in its fa 
nier colonies. The most efficient farmenofi 
First World do not require subsidies, ti&i 
only help marginal farmers to postpone tto I 
inevitable exit . The potentially efficient fa- 
mere of the Third World do sometimes retyc 
subsidies to offset the devastation caused lj 
mistaken policies. Above all, freer trade i; 
agriculture is needed to damp down price fc 
tuations and make it clearer who has a comp 
rative advantage in producing what, on«i 
the artificial rewards and penalties are slrippei 
away. Let us hope that the views of Ihespte 
did World Bank team get a fair hearing at the 
General Agreement on Tariffs and Trad: 
negotiations, where the major powers haven 
least professed their determination to do sow 
thing about agriculture. 
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tern. Significant but more general questions - 
for example, to whal extent shareholders exert, 
their collective influence by forcing top man- 
agement changes or acting in concert during a 
takeover - are only cursorily addressed in an 
introduction and hasty- conclusion. 

That said, Scott does lend powerful support 
to some widely held beliefs. We learn, for ex- 
ample, that family control is lowest in Japan, 
and highest in Britain, but that family influence 
without actual control is highest in the United 
Slates, where families cling to shrinking stakes 
until they simply become minority share- 
holders.- Through complex techniques of net- 
work analysis he proves that the dominant in- 
stitutional investor in Britain is the Prudential; 
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in the United States, J. P. Morgan; and in 
Japan, Nippon Life. He finds that sharehold- 
ings are most dispersed in Britain and least in 
Japan. 

To arrive these conclusions, Scott has 
used data from publicly available sources. Un- 
fortunately, they are out of date. The Amer- 
icah and Japanese studies are based on 1980 
data; the UK data are ten years old. Ownership 
patterns may be comparatively slow to evolve, 
but much has changed recently. For the sake of 
greater topicality Scott could perhaps have sac- 
rificed some technical rigour. 

The heart of the book consists of a thorough 
analysis of corporate control in the United 
Kingdom, where Scott proves that big funds 


A brown matchstick held up in the wind,, 
the bract-leaf cupped around it like a palm, 

March- had not extinguished it; there it lurked, , 
siy as something done behind the sheds, 

slithering.from its half-unrolled umbrella' 
ns We snipped pussy-willow from ,the lanes. 

- To come instead on this old man -of the woods, 1 ' : i - 
tanned and cowled and clammed inside his collar/.! 

his shirt-front splattered with tobaccd: stains : 
his poker oozy with tuber-froth, 1 1 ; • : . ■ . •. 

’ - . r : ,'j 7 ; t' ; ;,j ■, 

was like learning :by Occident a secret !i ; v ’ 3/.; ; : ; 
intended for US later,, exciting : V 




' and obscene iud not to be gone back bn : ; dt 

like the: knowledge pf atoms or death* • • ^ • ‘ ‘ ‘ ' ■■ • si; 

X.:;: .. ‘ - -V.l: . ■- " . '.'-'-Si 


achieved virtual monopoly over mobilizatiM 
of capital between 1936 and 1951. Buttofll| 
through the details of British share ownei# 
blithely ignoring both the Thatcher Gorcfr 
ment’s privatization programme and Gtyfr 
regulation, seems naive. British Telecom, h 
example, is no longer State-controlled. A*! 
Britain's financial sector has undergo 
tremendous upheaval as giant foreign fw» 
buy into venerable City firms. The short-ta* 
trading mentality in the City, together •ifo* 
availability of huge amounts of capital. ■*** 
that institutions can now unload shareirttftf 
in faltering companies rather than get 
in messy restructuring. 

By the time lie reaches the latter sections 
the book Scott seems to have run outc/stf* 
We are treated to a tantalizingly cursory*^ 
at share ownership in the United States s* 33 
Japan and some interesting compans® 

. emerge. We learn, for example, that 
ship of American companies began to W 
ment far sooner than in Britain, but 
individuals and powerful families such 
the' Rockefellers, rather than among 
•funds. ' 

It is even more of a pity that Scott 
corporate control in Japan such rudiment 
treatment because It provides a s ,r °ngj* 
trast with the British and American m 0* 

. Japanese corporations are tight interest gWjF 
, built up by wealthy families who raised c*p 
through their banks and trading com * 3 f V tj>. 
virtually ignoring the stock exchange. - 
Scott discovers subtle , differences ^ 
“traditional" pre-war enterprises ■ 

' “modern" groupings, he only hmfe 
: ■ ble shift in control as a result of which. 

hav6 come to resemble more closely. J- 
■ SaXon structures, but he -fails- to rap* 
nature. . 

; Although there is much fascinating m , 
in Scott's book, it is bolstered 
documentation that at times it is 
sinking beneath its ow n weight. Hej^ 

’ have paid more attention to' the s “" 
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TheAgcsofMan: A study in medieval writing 

and thought 
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Death comes to everyone; and since “the time 
of death is every moment 4 ' the same goes for 
the experience of passing th rough the succes- 
sive stages in life, from infancy onwards - un- 
less. that is, a man dies before his time. The 
main difference is that we pass through these 
infinitesimal “deaths", unlike the big one, con- 
scious after the event as well as before. Be- 
cause the experience is attached to the human 
condition with a necessity reborn with every 
infant, no one can be surprised that it com- 
mands a big literature- The literature starts 
from a time long, long before Shakespeare's 
Jaques. in As You Like It, gave his own variant 
in his speech about the seven ages. 

To say that those seven ages, like much else 

in Shakespeare, belonged to the medieval 
world-picture, is to make only one mistake. 
There was no single medieval world-picture. 
There were several, and J. A. Burrow would 
have had to write a thinner book if there had 
not been. For his purpose in The Ages of Man is 
to rehearse the various medieval views there 
were on human age, as shown in surviving 
works written in England (mostly in English 
but with a few from Latin writers like Bede), 
with liberal excursions into their classical 
sources and French and Italian analogues. 
(The latter include some French epic and 
romance and, for Italy, Dante and Petrarch.) 

The result is the work of a thorough profes- 
sional, so thorough that Professor Burrow 
knows how to write for readers who are not. 
For instance, quotations in Latin, Old English, 
Old and Middle French, and Italian, are trans- 
lated, leaving readers with only the compli- 
ment of having to pick their way through 
Middle English. If the author's professionalism 
does impart any flaw, it lies in the book's Eng- 
lish concentration. This reflects the structure 
of modern universities with their English de- 
partments, rather than any radical English 
peculiarities in the subject. Peculiarities there 
were, like a reverence for age in Beowulf and 
other Old English literature, modified by a cult 
of youth emanating from early twelfth-century 
France. But these are not radical enough to 
make the ages of man in England a subject on 
ib own. The English limitation is only justified 
by the vastness of the subject: professors share 
other human limitations besides age. 

What then do the medieval authors tell us? I 
have mentioned Jaques’s “seven ages”, so let 
me start with them. Although medieval and 
indeed classical in ancestry, the sevenfold 
scheme oF ages was in fact a sophisticated late- 
comer to both classical and medieval culture. It 
was astronomical, and its attraction was that it 
fcswiated humairages with the seven so-called 
planets, not inappropriately. The moon went 
with infancy, Mercury with the schoolboy, the 
sun for early manhood, Mars for discontented 
later manhood, dignified Jupiter for the late 
fifties and early sixties, and Saturn for grumb- 
ling old age. Medieval Europe got the scheme 
from late Greek aistronomy. In particular from 
Ptolemy of Alexandria’s Tetrabiblos. This was 
®nly translated around 1140, and even then its 
influence would be stronger in art than in liter- 
ature, until the Renaissance. Visitors to Long- 
thorpe Tower near Peterborough can see an 
sample of the sevenfold scheme from around 
^• painted on a wall. 

The older medieval schemes were indepen- 
i Pf Greek astronomy. They drew simple, 
JJJJwfied analogies between human ages' and 
her time -periods ih the natural environment, 
fie simplest of all was with the day. Life had 
, ^fi'.^aylight and dusk; or (in one scheme, 
miniscefu of the first line of our “Abide with 
) its four .“tides". Liturgists made each of 
i. ^^*swi|ca|- Hoiurd an .irivitation to reflect oh 
_ appropriate stage in life. Another compari 


twenty-one, this scheme brought the number 
of human ages to ten (7 :< 10 = 70). This was 
handy enough if you were a liturgist and could 
see life as a Scpluagesima, but otherwise too 
cumbersome to become general. 

Of schemes thus based on the calendar the 
one that did come nearest to becoming general 
was that which compared life not with n day. or 
ten weeks, but to a year and its four seasons. 

Our own four seasons are a last, isolated relic 
of a scheme ultimately Pythagorean, all based 
on fours. (Would we otherwise have thought 
there were four seasons? Certainly not in 
1986.) The scheme associated the four seasons 
with four human ages, as part of an intricate 
analogy between nntural macrocosm and 
human microcosm. It was Bede, arithmetical 
Bede, who gave the notion its locus classlcus in 
his book on time-reckoning. Seasons, ages, 
elements and humours are there all inter- 
linked. Thus children are moist and hot (like 
spring, blood and the clement of air); youths, 
while remaining hot, are dry (like summer, 
“red choler” and the element of fire); mature 
men. dry and cold (like autumn, earth and 
“black choler''); while phlegmatic old men. 
like winter and water, are cold and moist - or 
“ceald and snoflig” as the Old English Manual 
of Byrhtferth put it. Byrhtferlh added a dia- 
gram (first of twelve informative plates in 
Burrow's book), in which the fours already 
itemized are joined by four winds, four points 
of the year (at equinoxes and solstices) and by 
three-tinies-four months and signs of the 
zodiac. It is all very appealing. 

It is appealing because it tries to reduce the 
baffling diversity of experience to a unity. It 
tries impatiently: with half-a-dozen more cen- 
turies of failures behind it, modern science is 
more hesitant, and in that sense the scheme of 
Byrhtferth (which others copied and amended) 
is characteristically medieval . But it is still not a 
single world-picture. It was not even consistent 
with itself. Some of its devotees, for instance, 
made babies cold and wet instead of hot and 
wet, nnd this sent u shift through the entire 
system, leaving (for instance) old men cold but 
now dry (not snoflig). There was also the small 
matter of what babies and old men were really 
like. The more closely philosophers observed 
external reality, the more severely the symmet- 
ry of the “fours” was put to the test. 

This test was stood better by another, less 
tightly numerical, scheme. The biggest of the 
external time-patterns invoked as an analogue 
with human life was the pattern of human his- 
tory. A comparison on this scale called for a 
mind of exceptional power. It was provided by 
St Augustine. Building on a Jewish tradition of 
interpreting the six days of creation, Augustine 
saw human history as divided into six ages, five 
occupying the Old Testament, the sixth begin- 
ning with the birth of Christ. He compared 
these six ages with six in human life, deliber- 
ately avoiding part, at least, of the numbering 
problem by allowing the sixth age to continue, 
if necessary, as long as the others put together 
(that is, from the age of 60 to that of 120). 
Among marks of Augustine’s influence thus 
would be a commonplace of medieval writing, 
the idea that the world is in its “old age”. 

‘•Divide and rule”, then, proved as useful an 

intellectual principle as it ever was a political. 
Those schemes of four, six, seven and ten ages 
helped men grapple with the elusive reality of 
human growth. Perhaps some of the numbers 
also related - though this is not Burrow’s sub- 
ject - to social-anthropological customs, like 
twenty-first birthday parties, which regulate 
relations between different age-groups. From 
the scientific point of view, however, human 
life is too untidy an affair, both in length and in 
other respects, to be housed in a neat system of 
numbers; and it is significant that the philo- 
sopher who proved, from the late thirteenth 
century, most influential of all should be the 
one who had contented himself with the 
simplest and least numerical scheme. This was 
Aristotle. The great Greek naturalist had 
merely observed, in the matter of human tiges, 
that like all living things men had a period of 
growth and a period of decline, with a period of 
full development, or stasis (none), between. 
Avicenna and other medical authorities inher- 
ited this idea, one of whose merits was that it 
went with a high quality, of observation. 

- translated 


Rome), has n long thumb-nail sketch of youth. 
The following compression gives the flavour: 

Young men have strong passions, and lend 1u gratify 
them indiscriminately. Uf tlie hmlily desires, il is I lie 
sexual hy which they tire most swayed. While they 
love honour, ihcy love victory still more. They love 
both more limn they love money, which indeed they 
love very little, not huving yet learnt whal il means to 
be without it. They look at the good side rather than 
the had. They nre easily cheated. They have exalted 
notions, because they have not yet been humbled by 
life or learnt its necessary limitations. Their lives are 
regulated more by moral feeling than by reasoning. 
They think they know everything, and they overdo 
everything. If they do wrong to others, il is hccuusc 
they mean to insult them, not in do them actual 
harm. 

And so on. Old people are in most respects the 
opposite: cynical; lending to pul the worst con- 
struction on things; humbled by life; interested 
mainly in whal will help keep them alive, and 
“careful of money because experience has 
(aught them how hard it is to get and how easy 
to lose". Middle age, accordingly, provided 
Aristotle with his Golden Mean. 

Aristotle thus set his late medieval readers a 
high standard in psychological observation. He 
made a second contribution to their thought. 
Because of the vigour, especially in his Ethics , 
of the idea of nature as moral criterion, Aris- 
totle strengthened Hie moral dimension of the 
medieval doctrine of ages. By this I mean the 
iden that each age has its appropriate code of 
conduct. Proof of Aristotle’s effect is Dunte's 
Convivio, where this idea is explicit and draws 
heavily on the Ethics. But its germ was implicit 
in much of the literature from before then. The 
proverb “jeune saint, vieux diablc”. for in- 
stance, well known from long before, implied 
that youngsters should not usurp pious aspira- 
tions only appropriate to age - a view holly 
contested by rcligiuus instructors. Worse still 
was the undevout old man, the “sinner of a 
hundred years old" whom a Vulgate mistrans- 
lation of Isaiah 65:20 held to be “accursed”. 
His extreme manifestation was the senex 
amans, deprecated by writers religious and 


secular, and even hy the illiterates of his village 
with their “rough music”. 

All Western medieval writers quoted in 
Burrow's honk were sound, orthodox Christ- 
ians. Yet the reactor, on finishing the book, 
cannot fail to reflect how little Christ conics 
intii it. Was not Christianity meant to signal a 
conquest of death, the background and termi- 
nus of all those ages? It is true that gospel 
parables were often quoted (especially the 
parables of the Wage-earners in the Vineyard, 
and of the Returning Master). Christ’s earthly 
life was also adduced by Dante and others as a 
model forthe conduct appropriate to each age: 
in particular, the young Jesus was the ideal 
pucr sene. r. a type of precociously wise child 
admiTOd in both hagiography and epic (in dif- 
ferent circles, that is, from those who muttered 
the proverb “young saint, old devil"). But 
Christ did not live beyond the mid-point of 
human life - a fact which drew idiosyncratic 
comment from Dante - and any specifically 
Christian doctrine on old age is remarkable, 
among these nut hors, only for its absence. 

The nbscnce is put in relief by the main 
exception: in St Augustine. In drawing his 
comparison between human ages and (on one 
hand) the days of creation, and (on the other) 
the ages nnniman history. Augustine had hail 
plenty to say of his sixty-years- long senectus. 
The exterior man declines, he had said. But for 
the interior ninn il is a time of renovatio. when 
the soul recovers the divine likeness which was 
implanted in it on the sixtli day of creation. 
Isidore of Seville - Saint Isidore - in trans- 
ferring the Augustinian scheme to his Etymo- 
logies in the sixth century, left this bit out; and 
none of the other writers on age found any- 
thing among the elnssics on their bookshelves 
to move them to put il back. When a man’s 
nntural life was nil but over, in other words, 
these classicize rs left him as a tattered coat 
upon si slick, ceald and snoflig, sans every- 
thing. with no hint that he might, if all went 
well, have the best bit ‘of life still in front of 
him. 
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The price of moderation 


John Lloyd 
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■Hie (rouble with “social”, or “wet" , Conserva- 
tism - whose only exponent today at Cabinet 
level is Peter Walker - is (hat it simply took too 
much for granted. As Jim Prior tells us in his 
book The Balance of Power, when Margaret 
Thnlchcr won the leadership of the Conserva- 
tive Party in February 1*175, he and his fellow 
"wets" imagined they could control her: “we 
did not fully appreciate at first Hint she was the 
strong and determined leader which she subse- 
quently turned uut to be"; and again, “those of 
us in Cabinet who were out of sympathy with 
Margaret's views grossly underestimated her 
absolute determination, along with Geoffrey 
[Howe) and Keith (Joseph | to push through the 
new right wing policies”; anil still again, the 
deepest failure of all, “1 failed to recognise . . 
that the mood of the country had changed dur- 
ing the I97lls mid it was ready for a more radi- 
cal move to the right than in 19711 .... Mar- 
garet had caught the new mood. She was more 
in time with the people Chan I was.” 

In taking both Thatcher anil the people for 
granted, the “wets” betrayed llicir anachronis- 
tic side. Prior, whose speciality in the I97II.S and 
early lyxUs was industrial relations, remained 
wedded to the belief that the trade-union 
movement was a social partner which had to he 
placated by Conservatives and that it must not 
be pushed too hard. He failed to share Mrs 
Thatcher’s fundamental perception: that the 
split between the unions and the 197-1-9 
Labour Government and the former’s destruc- 
tion of the latter in the 1978/9 “winter of dis- 
content” gave an incoming Tory Government 
the chance Tor which Tour or five years of 
monetarist training had prepared them: the 
chance to drive home the message that the 
unions were unworthy to form the basis of o 
government (as Labour had tried to make 
them), to weaken the strength of organized 
labour and to detach it as far as possible from 
the Labour Party. This I take to be the real goal 
of Thatcherism, and a brilliantly successful ■ 
project it lias been. 

Prior's social vision, as his title suggests, is 
one in which the social purtners exert enough 
influence over their own constituencies to be 
.able to balance each other at the top. As 
Employment Secretary in Margaret Thatcher's j 
first Cabinet, he naturally saw his job as en- | 
cou raging whatever efforts moderate trade ! 
union leaders were making to hold back an i 
all-out assault on the Government's economic | 
policy. “Strident statements by ministers could j 
only undermine them [the moderates!. I did I 
not want my consultations with the TLJC on i 
union reforms wrecked, nor did I want to see 
the creation of a confrontalionist atmosphere t 
on economic policy. I might a$ well have saved t 
my breath.” * 

: Hc indeed. The posture of the Prime 1 


Minister was uniformly hostile to moderate divided communities together. He does not 
and radical alike: she had no time for the cor- even moot the possibility that they cannot be 
poratism in which they wished to operate in brought together to co-operate in a state whose 

private amity with Tory ministers (there is a validity one community’s political leaders con- 

reyealmg photograph in the book, showing tinually, if in many cases peacefully, reject: it is 

Clive Jenkins. Ii'fldpr nf tht- whitn.rrtllnr ii/nrlr. k... I «■ . . 


Clive Jenkins, leader of the white-collar work- 
ers’ union, Tom Jncksun, then leader of the 
Post Office workers, and Prior all laughing a 
bit too heartily at a Jenkins sally). She pre- 
ferred an atomistic to a corporate society, and 
realized that the time wns propitious for throw- 
ing the unions out of the corridors of power. 
Elsewhere (in a Channel Four interview for the 
scries The Writing on the Wall), Prior has con- 
fessed his failure to appreciate how fast anti- 
union legislation could be pushed without pro- 
voking a serious backlash. 

He also failed in Northern Ireland: no sur- 
prise. t bough the period obviously affected 
him deeply, and haunts him still. He did not 
grasp the emotional depth of Protestant fun- 
damentalism, and was clearly repelled by it: he 
appears to have found the windy nationalism of 
the Catholic SDLP more congenial. He could 
not muke (lie Northern Ireland Assembly 
work, and rejected direct rule (the only policy 
which, when Roy Mason administered it in the 
lu(e 1970s, actually succeeded in consistently 
reducing terrorism) on the flimsy ground that it 
did not assist in bringing two fundamentally 
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here, perhaps, that his moderation becomes 
dogmatic. 

The greater part of the book, dealing with 
the Thatcher period, is simply full of failure. 
“Perhaps my own approach", he writes at the 
end, "has been too paternalistic and reserved, 
but then my roots are deep in the English coun- 
tryside where change does not come quickly.” 
He is paternalistic: he idealizes a certain kind 
of working class, decent, hard-working and 
patriotic. Lacking the ambition of Michael 
Heseltine, he chose to retire from politics: 
lacking the intellectual drive of Sir Inn Gil- 
mour. he has written a book which is less en- 
lightening than puzzled about the reasons that 
impelled him to do so. 

He does manage, though, to paint an attrac- 
tive picture of himself-probnbly without con- 
sciously trying. He unselfconsciously expresses 
love for his wife. He does not attempt to justify 
himself, though he is clear where he stands. 
Prior is not an exciting writer, but he has a wry 
humour which must have sustained him and 
which helps sustain his writing. His descrip- 
tions are very good at times: Thatcher, the 
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The cost of accomplishment 


" Vi " ai " ° f lhe Pie«, gct! ^ 

The Guardian had reported that she haddn^ 
sexy voice in n radio programme 
nor been deliberate on her paTbu 
slight cold. I had been away, and wh en In!* 1 
day or two later. I said “Margaret IrJr 
that you have developed a 

tsja?- — •- 

He blames himself (again) (or 
ism. in finding it difficult to"!«£ 
Thatcher's nhrasiveness because iinml? 
woman, it is intriguing that many of 
have left her Cabinet were the moa^ 
and thus the least able to accept a wt2. 
accepting gallantly. Jin. Prior's acctS^ 

raises the possibility that this may hngJL 
Inin some of the "wet ’’/"dry 1 ’. strains 
Yet obvious decency has not been end 
He is convincing in his view that Thatch 
cannot last: whoever her successor is, hefitij 
be a he) will not be in the mould. But her} 
certainly bear the marks: Thatcherism!, 
coincided with, and helped to shape, acer^ 
disintegration in the social forms and auliids 
in which the “wets” had fitted; now they oaf, 
in the sense of being politically cohereoiit 
longer. A Balance of Power is not a vision k 
a 1 threnody. 


Mick Imlah 

C. B. FRY 

Life Worth Living: Some phases of an 

Englishman 

424pp. Puvil ion. £5.95. 
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Other amateur sportsmen (thanks especially to 

the revival of the Olympic Games) have won 
famous victories in particular contests; C. B. 
Fry’s claim to be the outstanding athlete of 
modern limes is that, at the turn of the century, 
he achieved measurable excellence in more 
fields than anyone (given the demise of 
amateurism) will again. While lie was still an 
undergraduate at Oxford. Fry equalled the 
world long-jump record (allegedly between 
puffs on his cigar). He played soccer at the 
highest level, though only once in a full inter- 
national In cricket, his Boycolt-like applica- 
tion made him the world’s most prolific bats- 
man between 1901 and 1905: nerves affected 
his performances for England against Austra- 
lia (the invariable opposition of his prime) and 
he scored only one Test century, averaging a 
modest 31; but he was adored in Hove, where 
lie starred for Sussex at a sunny time with the 
incomparably stylish Prince Ranjitsinhji, and 
his record of six consecutive first-class centur- 
ies has never been surpassed. 

But the pleasure of, or the problem with, 
being an amateur sportsman is that you have to 
be something else as well. Life Worth Living 

' mr V ense volume Of memoirs dictated in 
1939 when Fry' was a garrulous sixty-seven, is 
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d more than a sports book, though it is reprinted 
by the Pavilion Library in their series of cricket 

e Pi C ,l : 11 enshrines tf ie author’s fantasy of 
e hjnseif as the wholly versatile man grown out 

d °! the cl V a mpion youth. The subtitle is Some 
. phases of an Englishman-, and the sports are 
only the earliest in a series of dazzling accom- 
plishments {journalism, diplomacy, hunting 
b ba,, ™°m dancing and so on) which follow one 
another like inevitable casual hundreds to 
J 4 make u a " L } k " thal is M) structurally closer 

■ biography. “* Ca " did au, °- 

ll .. u 61 !, he in c on 8™ous title of one chapter or 
phase - “A Life’s Work”, dealing with his 
command of the training-ship Mercury - hints 
at an alternative and more melancholy pattern 
^ aspiration and achievement, one that has 

! pH 5 lW °,j e 5 ent biographical studies 

f Fry, Cricket could be a “liFe’s work" for the 
professional player, who might sell score-cards 
or supervise school nets when his own joints 
gave way; but for the amateur it was meant to 
be a diversion. Even in recent years, players in 
the amateur tradition - May, Sheppard, Dex- 

' heir^nrime^ ~ haVe retired ffom ,he P*™ •» 

inelr prime to pursue an adult. vocation Frv 

P" ^, other h “ nd * and (dr all his vaunted 
Intellect' was opemng the batting for his 

die 1921 p“T h | i T i“" d Pressing for " reco11 10 
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running of the ship, and he could hardlyk 
approved the extreme severity of his form) 
able wife's regime. (It is ironic that Frydemri 
from the job a presumed authority on main; 
of discipline, something which would touefib 
own subsequent life hardly al all.) He netiki 
to do more. Clive Ellis's recent biography ( 
B. discloses that in 1929 Fry suffered compte 
mental collapse, which his wife drily ascribi. 
to “thwarted genius”, and which crippled Mr 
for five years. This information scuppers lb 
coy justifications of Fry’s own “Life’s Work' 
chapter; 

Once, standing in ihc Mercury rose garden at His 
ble. Lord Birkenhead said to me, "This is a M 
place and a Tine show, C. B. But for you iihaibwn 
backwater." 

“The question remains,” 1 replied, "whether ili 
belter to lie successful or , . . happy." 

This Lord Birkenhead was one of Fry's pecan 
Oxford (a band of fabulous achievers io yoatk 
and maturity - says Fry of one, “I hopeheB* 
good a Regius Professor as he was a foot- 
baller”). His later status as Cabinet Minton 
l and Lord Chancellor provokes the ever-ctw- 
t petitive Fry into childish exhumation of fiftj- 
f year-old exam results (in fact Fry exposes b 
t rival’s Second Class in Finals without Mpl® 8, 

' ing, or mentioning, his own stress-iDdu^ 
Fourth). There is an element of weak rep*^ 
here for a biographer's jibe, that of IbeW 
Varsity pals. Fry went on to make runs whikr 
E. Smith (as he then was) went on to 
history. That Fry tried belatedly to emute 
Birkenhead in his own sphere of “sucoss . 
standing and falling three times as a Lit*® 
candidate for Parliament in his suddenly 
etless fifties, goes unrecorded hei*5 
wouldn't have understood how failure coiiwh- 
interesting, any more than he consider ® 
own mental illness or marital arrangements I* 
business of a world of admirers., 

It is hard to believe, anyway, tljat a 
conditioned to games-playing could MV 
achieved the eminence in twentieth-cc/WT 
politics that, it, is sometimes thought, mp 
have been his, but for the lure of cricket- r" 
example, Fry’s view of History is of a ^ 
Match between the Nations whose to* 
(everybody else) are awarded what he 
uncompiicatedly “the enormous blessing oi 
Pax Britannica". In recent times, though- 
, lic-school stock has deteriorated, and the iJJ 
combination of- instinctive . nat * on • n ^ ua( j 

shaven-haired physi-culture is to ^ fo 

rather in Nazi Germany, which Fry visil*V 
1934. and celebrates here in a chapter re. 
too Stubborn ever to revise: He Isstar-sW^. • 
the person of the FUhrer, whom lie dose” 
“fresh and fit” and “alert” like an Auss®^ 
per who has got his [ads into good f etae ‘ JL : 
prpud valpej have Stiffened ! n -J? 
anachronism. Jesse Owens had alitaoyPT^.; 

: t(iat; even amateur sportsmen noWjhsd 
■ thing to ruri against. ; , ■ 
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The sunken showboat 


New and notable paperbacks . . . from Texas 


E. S. Turner 

JUCHAEL DAVIE 

The Titanic: The full story of a tragedy 
145pp. Bodley Head. £12.95. 
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Michael Davie describes the Titanic as “a 
metaphor for the human predicament”. Few of 
us would rush to define the human predica- 
ment. but the Titanic was certainly a metaphor 
far human arrogance. This alone would justify 
the regular retelling of the disaster of 1912, in 
which 1,522 lives were lost (the equivalent of 
four packed jumbo jets flying simultaneously 
into the Pyrenees). 

It is a tale which revives horrific, half- 
forgotten images, like that of hundreds of pass- 
engers huddled on the multi-tiered stern falling 
away, singly or in clusters, as the vessel begins 
its vertical dive; or that of survivors in half- 
filled lifeboats finding reasons for not return- 
ing to the disaster scene. It is the tale of a 
captain who becomes a hero by going down 
with his ship and nn owner who becomes a 
pariah for not doing so. 

Mr Davie is content to approach the story as 
an investigative reporter and his fair and well- 
ordered account does him credit. He broods 
over the old slipway in Belfast where the vessel 
wok shape and the cemetery in Halifax, Novo 
Scotia, where the dead were landed and 
embalmed. He visits a Titanic museum in 
Philadelphia and the oceanographic base on 
Cape Cod. where the successful expedition to 
find the wreck wns mounted. In the main he 
docs not quarrel with the findings of the two 
official inquiries, one British, one American. 
The simple truth is that the iceberg had the 
right of way mid the ship was steaming too fast . 
in the robust custom of the time. There were 
lifeboats for only half the ship's complement, 
but these were enough to satisfy Board of 
Trade regulations. The mystery of why the 
near-by Californian failed to . respond to dis- 
tress rockets remains, as ever, opaque. 

The Titanic was a British-operated liner 
financed by American capital, a situation 
which produced much venom. Davie stresses 
the bitter rivalry, social, industrial and politic- 


al, then prevailing between the “effete" Old 
World and the thrusting New (incidentally, 
their behaviour during the sinking showed that 
American multi-millionaires aboard were 
more than capable of doing the decent thing). 
The author may find himself alone- in detecting 
a resemblance between the wreck of the Tita- 
nic and the Westland affair, with British minis- 
ters exercised at predatory American attitudes 
in the industrial field. 

As a newsman he is struck by the wayward- 
ness of the Marconi operators on the rescue 
vessels who. for days of raging anxiety on both 
sides of the ocean, ignored press queries and 
gave priority to private messages of survivors. 
Nevertheless the wireless service had helped to 
save 700 lives and Mnrconi shares soared. This 
was a good thing for Sir Rufus Isaacs, the 
Attorney-General, who had just bought that 
notorious holding in the American Marconi 
company. As he did nut declare his interest to 
the British Titanic inquiry, the speech he 
should have made is drafted for him by Davie. 

Bernard Shaw worked up a fine lather over 
“romantic lying” by the newspapers- The "firsl 
demand of romance in a shipwreck”, he said, 
was “women and children first”; men must not 
enter the honts even to row them (many of the 
crew could not row anyway). Is it indecent to 
wonder, in these changed times, whether this 
first demand of romance still survives? Sup- 
pose that the Queen Elizabeth II were calami- 
tously holed while carrying 5U0 feminists to a 
convention, would these Indies, normally re- 
sentful of being offered seats by gentlemen, 
resist attempts by the ship’s officers to hurry 
them into the boats? 

Sir Osbert Sitwell thought the Titanic was “a 
symbol of the approaching fate of Western 
Civilisation". Nobody, not even Michael 
Davie in this wide-ranging book, ever men- 
tions the fate, no less symbolic, of the Empress 
of Ireland, which went down in a collision in 
fog off Newfoundland early in 1914 with the 
loss of more than a thousand, a large number of 
whom were Salvation Army officers. After the 
First World War began, spiritualists claimed 
that the sinking was divinely arranged , so thal a 
draft of goodly men trained to handle suffering 
would be ready on the Other Side to process 
the Flanders dead. Shaw missed his chance 
there. 
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IN 1588, WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE WROTE EDMUND 
IRONSIDE, TWO YEARS BEFORE TITUS ANDRONICUS, 
UNTIL NOW REGARDED AS THE BARD’S FIRST PLAY. 
OR DID HE? , 


Frontiersmen at sea 


James Hun ter 

A. ALVAREZ 

Ofbhore: A North Sea journey 
191 PP- Hodder and Stoughton. £9.95. 

0340373474 

So far, writing on the North Sea oil industry 
consists of little more than a mass of technical 
manuals and half a dozen indifferent thrillers. 
Tliis is a frontier which has still to produce its 
Fenimore Cooper or its Jack London; a fron- 
, ‘ e| i for that matter, of which most British 
people remain curiously unaware. A. Alvarez 
has se( Quito produce what has been missing; 
an account of how the offshore oil boom seems 
to those caught up in it. The result is compe- 
fant, perceptive and convincing. 

■' °ffshore is not a frontiersman's book. The 
twelve-hour shifts and the. fortnight-long tours 
duty, that make the typical oilman's wages, 
harder earqed than most, do .not lend them- 
toives to creative writing. But in the absence of 
a rousfabout or roughneck equivalent of , Songs 
■J. 6 Sourdough, external reportage, of the 
; .‘‘| var « klqd Is as close as we are likely to get to 
jtow.lt; feels to live ahd work on the.wave- 
■ l0f< ?d steel structures that are! the ultimate, 
Jjtorcjl of the revenues at present safeguarding 
braain from renewed rinancial crisis. . 

To the'exient,' though, ‘ that Offshore is an 


: yie\y of the North Sea oil industry - 

J! tf*® better and. more imaginative 

riot joy rhalisni^ah nssemblageof facts, con 1 . 

VerSallnh nnH ^I-i LnAlf - 


.^^tlph'nnd opinion -- U fa a; superficial book. 
JJ^AnpLquestiph the claims made on the 


: ?Jn|iqre idcjustiys behalf; It does not seek to 

^ Pcjiis try V treatmerit pf its wOrk- 

- bn the.ScOHlsh communities 

substantially sirred,; Butjt 

: : (V-.K f ; !. -V • ’ 1 ‘"; 

r ,: i- . 1 '- ' . ' 


gives its readers access to the men - for the 
offshore business is an exclusively male pre- 
serve - on whom the industry depends: the 
helicopter pilots, divers, geologists, produc- 
tion managers, tool-pushers, engineers and ! 
labourers who populate the scores of artificial 
islands now to be found between Scotland and 
Norway. 

Theirs is not the rip-roaring existence of the 
Klondyke. The rigs are bereft of both women 
and booze. And the ideal oilman, it emerges, 
has just left the army and is still used to doing 
what he is told; a circumstance which - given 
the generally low correlation between literary 
talent and conformity - may explain the oil 
boom’s inability to produce the sort of writing 
that emerged from earlier scramblings after the 
kind of wealth now being obtained from the 
North Sea. 

The men whom Alvarez meets offshore are 
not in any way exotic. They do not wear, for 
the most part, ten-gallon hats and high-heeled 
boots. Often they are former factory workers 
who have been made redundant, usually they 
are bored, tired and decidedly unheroic. And 
this book’s chapters on them ring truer than the 
other chapters which deal with onshore locali- 
ties like Aberdeen and Shetland, where 
Alvarez makes the mistake of neglecting the 
ordinary inhabitants, highlighting Instead the 
careers and attitudes of the unrepresentative 
minority who have donb very well out of the oil 

boom. : : , 

V This book is to be recommended to anyone* 

- who wishes to. obtain isome. insight into [he.. 

' offshore oil business. ItJs a consequence 6f the 
oil industry’s inherent Volatility rather than the 
fault of its author that. sirice it was written. Oil 
prices have plummeted below ten doling a 
barrel and the talk In Aberdeen today is qf lost . 
■jabs .property ^ , v , ; : 
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Return to the divided city Sink , swim or shim 


Anne Boston 

blanched*alpu<;et 

Winter in Jerusalem 

269pp. Scckcrand Warburg. £9.95. 

9436 12 1 SO 6 


Blanche d'AIpugct is an Australian journalist, 
the biographer of Australia's prime minister 
Bob Hawke, and a novelist with a penchant for 
exotic locations which reflect her background 
asaforeign correspondent. Two earlier, stylish 
newsprint novels, Monkeys in the Dark find 
Turtle Beach, were set in Malaysia and Indone- 
sia respectively; each showed the atmospheric 
sense of place and acute political insight which 
also characterize Winter in Jerusalem. Here 
d’Alpuget’s post-feminist heroine, Danielle 
Green, puls up a good fight for ascendancy 
over her own insecurities and the hook’s inde- 
cisive structure; but the divided city itself is 
finally the real protagonist. 

Israel after the bloody incursion into 
Lebanon hovers in a "fine, hell-like balance ”, 
threatened within and wjthnut by every shade 
of racial and religious extremism. Political 
argument is as endemic as (lie fabled Israeli 
rudeness. The city is serviced by watchful 
Arabs; every stray carrier bag could hold a 
bomb. Processions of nunscruwi on their knees 
down the Via Dolorosa, calling down judg- 
ment on the murderers of Christ; Hasidic Jews 
refuse to let women sully the seats beside them 
on buses, and woe betide the unwary visitor 
who finds herself in Arab-occupied East Jeru- 
salem at nightfall on the Sabbath, when trans- 
port closes down. 

The visitor in question is Danielle, an Au- 
stralian scriptwriter returning to her bi rt hplace 
to research n Hollywood megubuck movie, 
Efeazor , about the siege and mass suicide of 
the Jewish Zealots at Mnsador - the parallels 
witli Israel's embattled state are all too clear. 
But she’s also on a personal quest, to trace the 
father whose violence she fled with her mother 
thirty years earlier. 

Any hopes for easy money and a joyful re- 
conciliation are quickly dashed. Danielle’s 
father turns out to be n Jewish supremacist with 


unsavory political connections, who denies his 
daughter’s existence and hides behind his 
female amanuensis, a born-again Christian un- 
kindly referred to by Danielle as Christ’s honey 
hun. The unreal, inflated movie world is equal- 
ly elusive, as well as dnngerous; Danielle has 
hired a photographer acquaintance without 
knowing of his Palestinian loyalties. Bennie, 
the director, is a crooked Jewish- American 
whizz-kid who changes all her plans and makes 
her feel terminally inadequate. A long-awaited 
affair with him alters nothing; as soon as she is 
safely back in Australia he steals her storyline, 
sacks her for refusing to change the film's 
ending, nnd marries his chief creditor. 

Danielle’s old teacher and mentor, Alice, 
describes her as “an authentic example of late 
twentieth-century Western woman, reared in 
prosperity at n forced pace. The process left 
them glossy . . . but undeveloped within. ’This 
manifests itself chiefly in a reprehensible 
tendency to go mushy over the opposite sex. If 
Danielle comes across as a composite and 
sometimes tentative creation, this is partly the 
result of a fractured structure which suddenly 
switches from the author's narration to Dani- 
elle’s first-person account in the final section. 
This takes her (via an oddly extraneous domes- 
tic crisis) bnck to Israel after her father’s death. 
Her involvement with Amos, a pugnacious 
first-generation Israeli, ullows the author to 
bring in the painful dilemma of an immigrant 
older generation watching the spread of disillu- 
sionment in its children - and the surfacing of 
the terrorist link which has been lurking all 
along. 

This is an enjoyable book, its untidy web of 
subplots and characters sustained by vivid 
observation and the energy of the writing. The 
thriller element has to complete as best it can 
with the theme of modern woman trying to find 
independence and fulfilment on her own. To a 
narrative already thick with events, the author 
can t resist adding a rich layer of incidental 
reportage in the form of dozens of minor en- 
counters with soldiers, hairdressers, bus pas- 
sengers, supper party guests. The result, messy 
and vital, is an even-handed, illuminating por- 
trait of n city, and a people, enmeshed in cen- 
turies of religious, emotional and tribal conflict 
and wailing for the fall. 


Mark Sanderson 

TIMWINTON 

Shallows 

235pp. Weidenfeld and Nicolson. £9.95. 
0297789279 


Angelus, the List whaling town in Australia, is 
preparing for its sesquicen tenary. The Queen 
and her “natty” husband are going to visit - 
even Rolf Harris might come. However, be- 
fore these celebrities appear on the horizon, a 
group of unwelcome visitors arrives; Cachalot 
and Company, professional conservationists. 
The locals are outraged - whaling means jobs- 
but one, the independent Queenie Cookson, 
deserts her husband, Cleve, to join the other 
side. While she is away Cleve neglects himself 
and reads the bizarre journal of one of her 
ancestors, Nathaniel Coupar, who was a mem- 
ber of an ill-fated whaling expedition in 1831. 
The conservationists don't have much luck 
either, and after Queenie sinks their chances 
by saving a famous sharkfisher from drowning 
in full view of the media circus, they capitulate. 
Disillusioned with her taste of radicalism, a 
pregnant Queenie returns to Cleve and scrubs 
the kitchen floor. 

There is much fascinating information here 
about whales (the testes of the sperm whale can 
weigh up to 100 lbs each), and the attempts of 
the conservationists in their vulnerable rubber 


dinghies to prevent the whaling vewfc 
forming their vile and unnecessary rT ^ 
are exciting. Tim Winton’s novel 
about whales, though, than is |fcf5 
Annnrenf v whulec infill: . 


Apparently whales, intelligent beinX 
mans, are unfathomable and occaskS** 
nut suicide. Winton’s spare prose is hZS 
compassion for those stranded in the shl* 

Winton takes di rty realism to a 
and seems to derive a gratuitous 6 , aliEt Z 
from squalor. Blood - from the 
whales from violence and mcnniS* 
swills through the narrative along with atideri 
sweat, semen and excrement. When(W, 
grandfather first meets his bride iheyspendfc 
time vomiting up a bag of sugar (oKfe 
Queenie stays in a boarding house where 
mattress smells of urine and “the headbou' 
was crusty with nosepickings and squashedr- 
sects”. "Spitballs” splat everywhere.^, 
queasy-making read. 

At one point the names of the characleae, 
confused and there is some weird copy-efe 
“handsful" for “handfuls” and “mundaneizs' 
for “mundanity". What is. "shimming?’ 
matter, Shallows is, ultimately, an imprest 
novel. An entire community with its crook,' 
businessmen, bored spinsters and outas 
aborigines is admirably evoked. Individai 
each burdened by memories and tormenkdl, 
dreams, are vividly realized; but whut lab 
most in the mind is the skilfully sustain 
atmosphere of indefinable menace. Hw 
Shallows echo with a sense of inner desolaiica 


Front line of a phoney war 


Neville Shack 

MAX APPLE 
Free Agents 
197pp. Faber. £9.95. 

0571 138427 

The Oranglng of America 
152pp. Faber. Paperback, £3.95. 
0571 139744 


Attention-seeker’s tale 


Katherine Bucknell 

KATEGRENVILLE 
Lilian's Story 
227pp. Viking. £9.95. 
0670809292 


Natives of Sydney might recognize the central 
character in Lilian's Story as Bea Miles, a 
large, loony woman who used to jump into 
their taxi cabs and recite Shakespeare at them, 
then go home at night to sleep in the park. In 
her first novel; Kate Grenville imagines a past 
. life for this woman ( familiar in some form to us 
.al|), whom she cnlls Lilian Singer; The narra- 
; , tbnis direct and simple; well suited to present- 
; ihgchildliood and adolescence. Grenville’s de- 
•. scriptions arC'eccentric bui concise, and make 
Vivid the conflict between Lilian’s useful de- 
sires and the restraints of genteel family life. 
But ns Lilian’s Story develops, its simplicity 
1 seems increasingly a limitation ; the range of 
Ibiies nnirows, themes, and images are re- 
. pea ted, and the novel becomes, relentlessly 
depressing. ' 

Ftoni birth,. Lilian does not matter: not to 
vogue, invalid mother, still less to her ner- 
, vrius, authoritarian father. She is determined 
to.have it otherwise, and will do anything for 
attention. She stands on her head; she swings 
upside down fromthe jacaranda tree shrieking 
“Father, look!", burhe just leaves her swinging 
fhete. So Lilian turns to enting, and this be- 
comes a-form of rebellion. Her growing bulk 
defies her father’s beatings; “there is loo much 
flesh for him now". 

Sadly, Lilian’s insatiable nppeliTe - for atten- 
tion and for food - disables her for life. At 
school she is resented, laughed at and bullied. 
Asa young lady she fails to attract thesuilors to 
! . whom h«if parents look for relief. So her father 
' ! Grid’s TiW-fo ? if iftf /. Thefe*. Ltl ian blooms.. . 


She has girlfriends and boyfriends; she thrills 
to the pleasures of mutual affection and physic- 
al love. 

Then her story falters. She finds herself un- 
able to tell anyone precisely what happened 
when her father (fascinated by the sex organs 
of horses and pigs) found her alone in the 
empty house, naked before her mother’s bed- 
room mirror. She runs away to the bush, and 
when she returns she withdraws from life at the 
university and from her friends. She refuses the 
long-awaited proposal of marriage. Later, she 
insists on her virginity and on remaining 
“chaste". . 

Disgusted by her, Lilian’s father sends her to 
the “loony-bin” where she spends ten fright- 
eningly serene years grasping at the attention 
of inmates and nurses. Eventually she is res- 
cued , and forces herself on people she meets in 
the street. At first it’s prostitutes and triimps, 
eventually it's bankers and housewives. Lilian 
assures herself that they'll always remember 
and tell their families and friends about the 
public scenes into which she traps them. Not 
thing would Have made her happier than to 
haye Kate Grenville write this novel abou$ her; 
whether We con be happy reading it is another 
matter. . 

An eleven-week; series of lecture discussions, 
“Consuming Fictions”, began at the tCA on 
October 6, The discussions run every Monday 
from ? .30 ui 9.00 pm id the ICA Seminar ■ 
Room, ICA, The Mali, London SW1; tickets 
.are £2 each plus ICA day pngs (6Gp), or the 
entire course can be booked Tojr £20. Among 
the topics to be discussed at the remaining ten 
weeks* lectures wo “Represematlons of the 
Nation in: ; Popular; Writing"; ‘‘Romance’’- 
"Sexual Politics and Science Fiction”; ’TJarta^ 
fives of Fashion"; "Crime and Ficflon: Social ; 
Fantasy and Psychic Law and Order” and, ' 
“Black Writing”. Further details &bjh the ICA;. ' 
Bp* ..Officii. /jL-'.’i'ii. vi 1 |, - v 


Max Apple writes from the front line of private 
citizenship. Life out there usually falls short of 
well-being, but disenchantment is modulated 
into a whimsy which then serves to anaesthe- 
tize pain. The writer’s unease makes its im- 
pression; his tone is mildly satirical. His con- 
fected America, as shown in these two collec- 
tions of short stories, might suggest nice 
dramas: a domesticity with tears, as if small 
helpings of ruefulness and tricks of irony could 
be magnified into something more searing. In- 
stead, we have tame sentiments chasing the 
spirit of travesty. The risk of succumbing to 
caricature is obvious; perhaps with this In 
mind, Apple manages to unsettle expectations 
before his inevitable conformity takes effect. 
Tne front line looks out on a phoney war, quite 
homely in its false climaxes. 

Free Agents (the later book of the two) 
generates a few sparks when the author, a glad 
candidate For sCIf-abasement, acknowledges 
the absurdity of his illusions. This marking 
down may be a vocational matter; Apple’s pro- 
fessionalism as a writer is generously turned 
Into an issue, with ironic effect. "An Offering” 
p ves us a corporate prospectus, trying to tempt 
Investors to buy a stake in Max Apple, Inc. 
Honesty is at more of a premium here than any 
other asset: an exercise in hard sell which yet 

S ' « - ly !’t S J tant °P inions about the 
■ ° f the offer. ‘The Company constantly 
psks lapsing into journalism or screen writing 
i AP u E <mpishly P’ 8 ^ autobiogra- 
; of nr« P m? nS h/ hC ™ rkel -P^e, M the mode 
himselfhere asa proposition cor- ; 

m,ihn ndS lt ? C i° Sely t0 ti,e assessments of an 
Side tv d ® b ^' he commercial publishing ! 
^ Tlw parody 1S half-discounted in ad- 
vance, and losos much of its forcefulness. 

Apple entertains thoughts of two almost 
separate, pegonae for himself; the ^iter a„d- 
the man. rfhe American Bakery’’ testifies to . 
th ? tonsciquslxblf&al vie*. Ffcki, ™ ‘Lf, : 
>s Uko a ventriloquist’s dumnjv: eeth'n. i>n nJ - 

: 

the Straight man, modest and silent. In context 
wouid jjtefcftbs^arrative o 


to be more integrated and authoritative. Ik 
evocations of family life stand up wellenoujb 
with typical lapses into sentimentality. 1h 
strain of humble submissiveness works 
nately for and against the narrative. Apfi 
reports on how arduous this writing businessF. 

An awkward hesitant clumsy sentence emerge! I 
nurse it, love it in all its distress. I see in it the hoped 
an entire narrative, the suggestion of the fullncHd . 
lime. T write a second sentence and then I cmw 
that first one as if it never existed. This infidclkp \ 
rhythm, voice, finally style itself. 

5 Apple makes a fair stylistic virtue out of to 
f uncertainty, enriching the rhythm and temp. 

1 but also letting the awkward authorial void 
grate. He is more convincing and enlertainini 
when he controls that nervousness in the pit«. 
managing to blacken the humour a little. Tk 
title story of Free Agents has him locked ri 
struggle with his body, as it subverts the 
1 natural wish for a healthy life. After a scried 
I altercations with his spleen and brain, the* 
thor goes before a tribunal to plead the a* 
against a strong challenge. Where the gbw 
spars with the machine there is some bifltf 
potential. “Walt and Will” builds itself am® 
an interesting fancy, that the famous pioneoa 
animation was in many ways subservient to* 
elder, more thrusting Disney brother; 

. learn, among other things, that Walt first s** 
Dumbo only at its commercial release becai* 
he had prominent ears himself, and his broiccr 
didn’t want to risk offending him. 

The title story of The Oranging of Am* 
steeped in the faddishness that works marW' 
ing wonders for twentieth-century pion^ 

• Howard Johnson and his faithful comp^' 
Mildred, prospect for the sites of new mot* 
Their America is a heavily sanitized veni0 *L 
the dusty continent trodden underfoot, 
dred dreams of being frozen alive so that 
can taste the future in due course, 
thawed out; Howard appears both 
preneurial and faceless. Spot the corresp 0 ^ 
epee between the neat micro-cliniate ot 
motels, and the deep-frozen necropohs- 
; are soft targets, handled with something 
; thah reverence, but also with, some 
■ far: blunter than' the edge required jV 

/niis earlier volume, though; is shot thfoj^ 
with a gutsiness that has since turned , 

; ' The fictions generally labour theft se ^,t. ; 

: absurdity, trying hard to project clever- . 

- qnd skittish touches; "Inside Norman ; 
trades writers’ quips with gusto. The s, ^ 
j j; gard endears as well as . exasperates, bu 
, , mateiy, neither reaction will satisfy 1 he ; 

, who is looking for mpre than a se(j® ™ .• ; 1 
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A rage for order 


A French confection 


Pa tricia Craig 

JOHN DANVILLE 
Mefisto 

233pp. Seeker and Warburg. £9.95. 

jj<13603266X 


The hero of John Banville’s novel Birchwood 
(1973) is called Gabriel Godkin, and he’s look- 
ing for his missing twin. This twin motif keeps 
recurring in Danville's work. In Mefisto, 
another quest novel, another Gabriel - Gabriel 
Swan - misses the ghostly twin, his embryonic 
DoppelgUnger , who didn’t survive his exposure 
m a new element: “He drowned in air.” The 
dunlistic character of the new novel, with its 
positive and negative elements, is established 
straight away. “Even yet I cannot see a one and 
a zero juxtaposed without feeling deep within 
me the vibration of a dark, answering nQte.” 
Gabriel, prodigiously numerate, finds in pure 
mathematics an answer to the rage for order 
which possesses him, even in the face of in- 
escapable randomness. However, “World is 
crazier and more of it than we think” - this line 
from MacNeice is echoed at the moment when 
Gabriel comes to realize, “I had mistaken plur- 
alities for unities”. The search for symmetry 
leads to disintegration. 

Gabriel’s surname is significant. Zeus, 
Leda, Castor and Pollux, Icarus, Daedalus: 
lake “Swan” as a starting-point, and all these 
emblematic associations, and more, will fol- 
low. “Bird-boy" is an early nickname applied 
to Gabriel by his evil genius Felix- Mephis- 
topheles, or - as it may be - Felix Virgil, the 
guide who steers Gabriel through a particular 
kind of underworld, at a time when he feels 
himself to be enduring his own season in hell. 
He has survived an accident, but only just, 
coming round in hospital after being appalling- 
ly burnt. Weeks, months of pain and dis- 


orientation follow - and there's a sojourn 
among tramps and drunks, dustbin pickers, 
drug addicts. The unnamed city in which these 
people are observed and occasionally encoun- 
tered is presumably Dublin; this is sectiun two 
of the two-part novel, called “Angels”. 

In the first part (“Marionettes"), set in an 
Irish town resembling Wexford where John 
Ban ville grew up, we have Gabriel’s sedate nnd 
fateful childhood, his rigorous schooling, the 
local Big House, Ashburn by name, with its 
lofty family on the verge of extinction. When 
the last of the Ashburnsdies. some unexpected 
tenants move into the impaired house: Mr 
Kasperl, with his black notebook, “thick as a 
wizard's codex”; deaf-mute Sophie, who has a 
knack with puppets; and Felix, a red-headed 
rigger and Lord of Misrule, sly and mocking 
and not to be evaded. “A cygnet, by Jove”, 
says Felix at once on learning Gabriel's name, 
giving a jesting tone to the word-play nnd allu- 
siveness in which the novel abounds. 

In The Newton Letter (1982). John Banvillc 
seems to suggest, among other things, that fic- 
tion itself is only one way of imposing a pattern 
on events nnd perceptions, and a hit-or-miss 
way at that. Mefisto departs from a standard 
narrative pattern by going in for deliberate 
dislocations, by withholding n good den! of 
everyday information, and by having a profu- 
sion of contexts for its symbolic overlay. Part 
Two of the novel seems not so much a con- 
tinuation of Part One as a more complex ver- 
sion of it! the peripheral figures, odd and 
astray; the lures for Gabriel - first a mathema- 
tical notebook, then a computer. None of this 
is irritating; the author's strength of purpose 
and ingenuity keep us engrossed. Whatever he 
has gained from other authors - Beckett and 
Joyce in particular - Banville, in the end, 
shapes his mnterial in unprecedented ways, 
and enshrines his extended metaphors, his un- 
settling evocations and moments of ordinari- 
ness in resonant and lucid prose. 


American aggression 


Jaci Stephen . 

URSULA BENTLEY 
Private Accounts 

256pp. Seeker and Warburg. £9.95. 

0436040212 

After a slow start, in which characters and 
sellings are firmly “established", Ursula Bent- 
ley's second novel becomes compulsive rend- 
ing. The territory is well trodden: three 
women, married to three men, with a few 
affairs thrown in for good measure-the kind of 
formula that is usually allowed only the very 
had, the very good, and Jeffrey Archer. Bent- 
ley Is, fortunately, very good. 

ft. J. Berkely is the.type of American woman 
everyone loves to hate - loud, outspoken, 
aggressively rude. Arriving to spend a year In 
Switzerland with her husband, she sees, in that 
seemingiy ordered, traditional world, a place 
for her work - sales for a dRta resources cqm- 
pany - and her personal skills as a manipulator 
of people. As she challenges the roles of the 

WILIAM s. COHEN and GARY HART 
The Double Man 

.. Michael Joseph. £9.95. 

,07^81,26459 , 

Wvep Thomas Chandler, senior senator from 
Connecticut, becomes Chairmap of the senate’s 
Hfcdal task fefree Oh terrorism , he tells his team 
•; I which' includes the 'beautifully green-eyed 
tilritie.DunhamJ.al the first briefing. that he’s 
: ^ a copshiraclst. But, by golly, his creators, 

: “Valors-, Hart (Democrat, .Colorado) and 
^hCn (R'epybIlcan, Maine); certainly are. 

- Tjlfy ve whlpped together a wonderfully fluffy 
«reririon jyhioh links ' President Kennedy’s 
..-^.^[“hnOT 'with the Mafia, narcotics 'smug-: 

: knb"^ tro> Cuban refugees, the CIA, the . 
•' ’* the attempted assassination, of the 
-Jtraitiqally every ' other event in / 
' !poHli« sihce 1945 : Given a little ihore 
W- fe ^ld' no doubt have 
iry .p^Th Sacto; Bnd .VanZetti and the. battle of 
Htftii: .j A! : slender o^ rSatity is’ 

?.y j .- ' . 


women she meets - Geraldine, swamped by 
motherhood; Kirstin, dominated by her robo- 
tically cool husband, Max - it is her own world 
that is finally set adrift. 

The gradual exposure of BJ’s vulnerability is 
the strength of the novel; Bentley’s humour 
turns her aggression to something quite like- 
able. It is against Max, however, that Bentley 
directs the full force of her wit. “Max would 
never forgive the disruption to his schedule 
were she to get herself raped”, thinks Kirstin. 
This is the man to whom it is a major upheaval 
to talk about sex "in (he presence of meat and 
tomatoes”; to whom television pictures of 
“Asians being shot through the head by other 
Asians . . i was the kind of spectacle that in- 
duced ... a feeling of well-being.” 

Bentley uses her characters as a dramatist 
might: when it is not their turn to speak you are 
hone the less aware that everyone has a part to 
play, and actionsand gestures are always made 
in response to what is happening upstage. Each 
voice is clear and distinctive as the different 
worlds clash, reverberate, and finally go their 
separate way s. 

maintained by descriptions of senatorial Tur- 
kish baths, men’s rooms and restaurants. Gary 
Hart was a leading contender for the Democra- 
tic presidential nomination in 1984; William S. 
Cohen is a member of the Select Committee on 
Intelligence: even after Reagan's departure, 
there's going to be just as much - if not more - 
to worry about. 1 

GWENDOLINE BUTLER • 

Coffin on the Water 
192pp. Collins. £7 .95. ; 

; 0002314479 ' ' . ■ 

iifs 1946, and John Coffin Is beginning his 
career as a policeman In South London, acting 
as supernumerary in the pursuit of a 
who sends the curpses of his victims bobbing 
: down the . Thames, Interesting and original 
: characters are depicted against an impress- 
ionistic, atmospheric background of late 1940s 
! London; but the impressionism seems to have 


Douglas Johnson 

PIERS PAUL READ 
The Tree Frenchman 

57Upp. Alison Pruss/Secker unci Warburg. 

£10.95. . 

1143641 Whft (i 

Gaston Palewski used to spend his Iasi days in » 
chule.ui tliut had belonged to Talleyrand, 
ruminating about the past, und remembering 
above all the great days of the Free French and 
London in 1940. “Quelle aventure", he would 
say, repeatedly, and he was right. La France 
Libre was an extraordinary adventure for 
everyone who luuk part in it. Men of mature 
and devoted patriotism heard the appeal that 
dc Gaulle broadcast, and came to London be- 
cause they were not prepared to accept defeat 
and because they were determined to fight on. 
Others came without knowing anything about 
de Gaulle, sometimes believing that Rcynuud. 
Weygand and others were making for Eng- 
land. One, at least, arrived expecting to find 
his hero, Charles Mantras, in some important 
position and amid only disbelieve those who 
informed him that Mnurras was supporting 
Pltain. Jews crossed the Channel because they 
were rightly apprehensive of what awaited 
them in France. Breton seamen slipped out of 
their harbours and made for the land of their 
liereditnry enemy because they feared another 
enemy who had become more immediate and 
more real. Others just happened to be in Eug- 
lund or were easily able to get there. There 
were drifters, romantics, adventurers. Many 
brought with them their obsessions and their 
intrigues. 

Piers Paul Read has produced the intelligent 
person's blockbuster on this theme of recent 
French history. His long novel presents a cli- 
max with one of his characters, Bertrand dc 
Roujny, taking the decision to join dc Gaulle in 
London. He was u Catholic, with an unde who 
was a pro-Pdftinist bishop, anc! he had made a 
favourable impression by arranging for an 
annulment when his marriage broke up. He 
was assured that due to his class, background 
and behaviour, he could, as a member of the 
administration, expect very advantageous 
treatment from the government of Vichy. But 
his determination to leave France came from 
conscience rather than from calculation. We 
are told that the promise of power, like opium, 
will induce an ersatz ecstasy, but that the cer- 
tainty of righteousness, like physical vigour,^ 


will induce :m equal nnd more lasting elution. 

Dc Knujiiy is exhilarated to find himself in 
London, committed to continuing the war, in 
spile of the confusions anil eccentricities which 
he discovers ut Free French headquarters in 
Carlton Gardens. He lakes an immediate lik- 
ing to the English because they cheerfully put 
up with the privations caused by the war nnd 
because of their patient determination to de- 
feat the Germans. A nicolined de Gaulle tells 
him that the south will have to suffer, and that 
Free France will have to have all its wits about 
it if it is to survive. 

But, while London in 1940 is the hinge of the 
story it is by no means the only part. It begins 
around 1890 at the convent of the Sacred Heart 
in Valenciennes, with two ten-year-old girls 
lacked together in an absorbing friendship. 
They get married, one to a professional sol- 
dier, the other to a churlish scholar. Their chil- 
dren eventually meet and marry and thus it is 
that we are introduced to u host of characters, 
generations who represent the diversity of 
France and who live through the dramas of 
French history. The aristocracy, Catholic and 
right-wing, encounters the intellect unis, free- 
thinking, dogmatic and communist. Love, 
adultery und a pervading sense of guilt add to 
the ideologies Hint drive people apart; the 
enormous cust is swelled by civil servants, 
Jews, criminals, police chiefs, heroes nnd 
opportunists who are preoccupied by their 
pension rights. We move from pre-war France 
with Its fascist threats to the horrors of the 
Liberation, the agonies of Indo-China and 
Algeria. The ending suggests n reconciliation 
among those who remain alive, a feasible end 
to the antagonisms and duplicities which 
seem, in this work, to typify the French nation. 

These characteristics are made all the more 
pluusiblc by the flat prose of the narrative. A 
love affair, an accusation by cold-eyed French- 
men that one of their number is working for 
British intelligence, n priest who wonders 
whether he can divulge the secrets of tile con- 
fessional. are all recounted with the same neat 
coldness. Although one of the characters says 
that there is ton much passion and not enough 
reserve, this is a carefully calculated book 
where each view is given its place. As a history 
it is well researched; as a novel it is not well 
imagined. There is narration rather than crea- 
tion: there are stereotypes rather than charac- 
ters. a stage army rather than a nation. But it 
remains a competent and professional novel 
which holds one’s attention and gains one’s 
admiration. 


HANS BEMMANN 
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The magnificent fantasy saga In the ' ■||§1| 
great tradition of The Lord of the 
Rings and The Chronicles of Thomas . 

THE STONE and TIIE FLUTE, rich in 
characters and teeming with incident 
gKL . . is a work of marvellous imagination: 
Ill BgV ; from a mqlor new talent, 

Read it now, before everyone 
starts talking about it 
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At every stage 

Stephen Wall 

PBTER THOMSON und tiAMIN ISA LG A DO 
The Everyman Companion to 1 lie Theatre 
45Npp. Dent. £15. 

0160044249 

Used of a book, the word “Companion" may 
equally well lend one to expect a magisterial 
encyclopaedia or an occasional collection of 
essays. The new Everyman Companion to the 
Theatre lies somewhere between these two 
possibilities. Its longest section, entitled 
"Theatre People", is an alphabetical series of 
entries on dramatists, actors, critics, designers, 
and so on. A typical run proceeds from Bouci- 
cault to Buchner via Bracegirdle, Bralini. 
Brando, Brecht, Brenton, Bridie, Bricux, 
Brighousc, Brume and Brook. 

The Oxford Companion to the Theatre (4th 
edition corrected, I9H5) offers considerably 
more, including, among others, entries on 
Bourchier, Braithwaite. Braudes , Brasscur, 
Bridges- Adams, Brough, Brown, Browne, 
ami Buchanan. It’s clear that Peter Thomson 
and G fun ini Snlgadu have nut aimed at Oxford 
standards of omniscience - nnd indeed could 
hardly have been expected to challenge on its 
own terms a work of reference which first 
appeared in 1951 and which has subsequently 
been updated and expanded. However, the 
fact that they offer nothing on, for instance, the 
theatre ill Bulgaria, the Roman dramatist Mar- 
cus Pacuvius, or the Polish director Josef 
Szajna (all topics which swim into the Oxford 
net) will probably not greatly distress the rela- 
tively undemanding readers they have In mind. 

Nevertheless, the Everyman volume occa- 
sionally has an entry on someone left out by the 
Oxford one: it's interesting, Tor example, to 
have some details of Joseph Losey’s career in 
the American theatre f he directed Laughton in 
Brecht’s Galileo in 1947 with the author look- 
ing ironically on) before his later celebrity as a 
Glin-maker. On Everyman's facing page, 
however, there is no entry for Frederick Lons- 
dale, where Oxford gives a select list of his 
best-known successes of the 1920s, such as The 
Last of Mrs Chcyney and On Approval. 

Everyman is generally weaker on the pre- 
war period. Among current playwrights, Bar- 
ker, Bond, Brenton, Edgar and Hare all get 
good notices, while. sympathetic (and some 
might feel disproportionate) attention is paid 
to such fringe groups as the Pip Simmons and 
7:84compames. Earlier figures of some signifi- 
cance between the 1890s and the last war-such 
as Florence Farr, Henry Ainley, Harcourt 
Williams, Miles MaJleson, Esm<5 Percy, Alec 
Cluncs - are passed over. It’s hard to find any 
glaring omissions, however, and consulting 
Everyman is often reassuring. If, for Instance, 
you wanted to check out Thomas Heywood’s 
play Fair Maid of the West (the RSCs new 
offering at the Swan), Everyman will at least 
tell you that it is “a splendidly adventurous 
two-part romance". Oxford gives no descrip- 
tion, but is confident about the dates of the two 
; parts (1610 and 1631); Everyman weakly says 
“date uncertain". Oxford is typically more 
scholarly, but here Everyman is a bit more 
helpful for the unacademic theatregoer. 

The authors of the Everyman Cdmptimon 


concede unapologeticully that their book re- 
flects their own allegiances nnd enthusiasms, 
and this certainly gives it n livelier and at times 
more stimulating tone than Oxford’s more in- 
stitutional gravity. Thinner on detail, they are 
freer with value judgments and thought- 
provoking summaries. Oxford’s entry on Ter- 
ence Rattigan is much the fuller, and reminds 
us that it was he who invented - or gave a name 
to - the matindc-haunting Aunt Edna; but it 
doesn't offer the terse suggestiveness of Every- 
man’s concluding comment that " Rattigan ’s 
best plays are about slmme". In the difficult 
and delicate matter of deciding which present- 
day thespiuns to include Everyman is discrimi- 
natingly enthusiastic about Inn McKellen, 
Vanessa Redgrave, Judi Dench, and even 
Donald Sinden, but there’s no mention of fan 
Holm, Alan Howard, Maggie Smith or 
Dorothy Turin. Nor nre we told about such 
veterans as Harry Andrews, Robert Eddison, 
and Michael Hordern. Still, this is an area 
where, even with much more space, it would be 
impossible to make room for all the plausible 
candidates; selection is bound to seem arbit- 
rary and may inevitably he influenced by re- 
cent impressions. 

The other main section of the Everyman 
Companion is mostly made up of very brisk 
surveys of theatre in its physical and social 
aspects, of English and American drama, of 
theatrical genres, and of important companies 
and movements. The academic distinction of 
the authors means that these potted histories 
are full of informative detail, but there just 
isn't enough of it for the result to seem other 
than scrappy. Peter Thomson has written else- 
where with authority on Shakespeare’s own 
theatre, but he can’t give us the benefit oF his 
learning in the few paragraphs devoted to 
Shakespeare in an account of playing condi- 
tions and buildings that ranges from primitive 
ritual to Meycrhold nnd Brecht in no more 
than twenty or so pages. 

Similarly, only the most rudimentary re- 
marks on Comedy and Tragedy can be 
squeezed into less than a page (more space is in 
fact given to Kabuki and Noh). The “outline 
histories” also overlap with the alphabetical 





Roger Ltovd Pack as Joey In Harold Plnter'sThe Homecoming, 1978j the photograph is reproduced from 
Taking the Stage: Photographs by John Haynes with an Introduction by Lindsay Anderson (I2 Spb. Thama 
and Hudson. £8. 95. 0500 27442 8 ) . 


Truth to the text 


entries so that there- is some repetition (the 
authors’ just indignation at the philistine 
effects of the House UnAmerican Activities 
Committee is voiced more than once). The 
account of English drama is usefully up to 
date, and ends with the gloom produced within 
the profession by the Arts Council’s document 
The Glory of the Garden - a misleadingly buco- 
lic title, as the authors rightly note. Their view 
is that the outlook for the rest of this century is 
not encouraging, theatrically speaking, and 
they may well be right. 

If the Everyman rdsum£s are freshly ex- 
pressed and lively, the concluding Miscellany is 
even more so. It Is designed to be hospitable to 
the entertaining and the eccentric, and one of 


its useful features is the glossing of terms lilu 
“corpse" and “fribble" (a seventeenth-cenluij 
word for ad libbing to cover lapses of memory) 
The more modem word "dry” is charming 
illustrated by a story from the Victorian actor- 
manager Bancroft, who recalled an old actor 
who regularly forgot his lines and as regularly 
substituted the following speech, regardless of 
the needs of the play he happened to be in ai 
the time; “Go to; thou weariest me. Take litis 
well filled purse, furnish thyself with richer 
habiliments, and join me at my marines 
straight!" He then simply walked off. This 
readiness to admit the frankly anecdotal is 
typical of the Everyman Companion's unstufly 
approach. to its subject. 


'THE NEW* 


PENGUIN 


THE SONNETS and 
A LOVERS COMPLAINT 



Harvey Sachs 

GIORGIO STREHLER and UGO RONFANI 
Io, Strehler 

341pp. Milan: Rusccni. L22.000. 

8818570072 - 

When Giorgio Strehler directs a play, he 
makes use. of every' technique at his disposal - 
explanations and commands, threats and 
cajolery, insults and flattery, tantrums and buf- 
foonery - to get what he wants. Yet he is a 
supremely rational interpreter and a natural 
collaborator. At the first rehearsal of a new 
production he reads the whole work to: his 
actors, demonstrating his coiicept- pf every 
line, every inflection; but as the sessions pro- 
ceed, Strehler seizes upon every conscious, in- 
tuitive or accidental find the actors make. One 
detail is discarded, another added, and the 


In 1609 the first edition orShakespeare’s 
sonnets appeared, vyhich included - 
A Lover's Complaint. 

Would the diversity of Shakespeare’s 
volume have baffled its early readers? Thb 
central clriim of this new edition is that it 
• would ndt. By restoring A Lover’s 
Complaint to its proper place at ihoend of 
the sonnets, John Kerrigan offers criicial 
Insights into .the shaping spirit which . 

; .informs.- the collection os a whole. 1 , .. 
The text of Hie- sonnets hns been ne wly «■' 

edited, and that of A tdvers Complaint ■ 
|Ut|> been established, dated and properly . 

1 a niiutatud fortheftmtime;..' v 
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superstructure Is gradually reinforced in a 
thousand ways. This triangular dialectic (text - 
director - actor) creates productions in which 
great individual' freedom of expression is 
matched by extraordinarily refined ensemble 
execution, and in which earthiness and deli- 
cacy usually find an ideal equilibrium. 

Although Strehler is relatively little known 
in the English-speaking world, he must be 
counted among the most important contem- 
porary directors in both the spoken theatre and 
the opera-house. As head of Milan’s Piccolo 
Teatro (which he helped found in 1947), as the 
pnme mover of some pf La Scale’s most suc- 
cessful productions in recent decades, as guest 
director at the Salzburg Festival,. Vienna’s' 
Burgtheater, Hamburg’s Schauspielhaus and 
the Paris Oddon and Opdra, and as director of 
the French government’s Theatre de I’Europe, 
Strehier's influence on !wq generations of Con- 
tinental theatre people has been and continues 
to be of the highest significance. 

He has always spoken freely About his work 
but has not often made public statements about 
his background and career, Now, at. sixty-five 
and in the midst of a series of . professional 
triumphs and personal crises, he has decided to 
present a partial apologia pro vita sua. ; The 
vehicle for his reflections' is a series of con- 
vereahons withithe drama critic Ugo Ron fan i V 

?J.l ha t) {n0Wn SlrehIer and his work since the: 
1940s. Certain Strehler trademarks - refine- • 
ment of gesture, stylization of voice are as • 
unmistakable in these talks as On the stage: 

° 0f movemen, ‘' hqi'ely per- 

S w S i‘ f ■ I’ 1 VOai1 mt ^ cs “ are necessarily 
impeded, by _the diatoguefomtat. Yet it is' a . 

desc rlbe his bocltertund 
(he was bom In Tricsteand grew up in a house- 1 
Hold which Ttalian, French and German .. 

conditlhn Of (be Kalian 

•gSJ ' ^riVwQrJc (Jouvei,.Copeau arid 

. S ' ■■ of ihe Piccolo Teatro, : 

k'2 J he: whom 

he nas- given ; most Bttt^foft , '*1(&j^&j)y 


Shakespeare, Chekhov, Brecht, Goldoni, 
Mozart and Verdi) and his views. on a wide 
variety of technical and philosophical issues 
connected with his work. 

Some of his statements even help us under- 
stand the excellence of that work, for they 
I demonstrate that his completely modern point 
of view as an interpreter is based upon “ 
old-fashioned professional morality. “The re is 
■a textual truth that the director niusl discover 
and reveal”, says Strehler. “Those who th$ 
they ought to express . . . their own ’tnith. 
outside or perhaps against the text, are c** 
mitring a crime." And further: “There # 
those who blush or get angry, if they hear lk 
theatre spoken of as a lay-mission. Not I. 

. Impresarios and star actors attacked Streik 1 
forty yeam ago for these notions, which Ut<r 
gained wide' acceptance and are now- ag 3 ^" 
unpopular. He has simply gone on doing® 
work, which is always unostentatiously up 
date, always classically proportioned, awa) 
achieved through passionate conviction: 

The 1986 Rank Xerox/Royal Court Vpwjj 
Writers’ Festival opens to the public, in 
Theatre Upstairs, on Wednesday Octowr^ 
and runs until Saturday November 8 - jJJ 
will be previews on'October 16, 17, 18 an “ 
7.30. The plays, selected from nil, ° t v / cr 
United Kingdom, will (re The Plague Y« r ?j 
Theresa Hesklris (aged twenty), 

Shaun Duggan (aged sixteen) ana WJ* 
Stingers by. Eve. Lewis (aged twenty). P , 
MacDonald, directs the first two menu 
arid . Lindsay Posner directs the Inst; w. ■ 
dlriqn to performances, of the play* ^ 0rC n .i 
- be ; each night a thirty-minute special 
tlpij: ranging froin cabaret, listening to 
apd: musicians nnd open discussions^ . 
.writers and directors including H^f 
/ TherO Will . also be a two-day 
(November 7 rind ' 8 ) entitled “A JU 
Mother tongues >- Bilingualism wd o'81. 
the iheatrfe" and fouf plays from yo^g P^g .. 
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A luxurious austerity 


Rogei' Cardinal 


MARC VELLA Y 

Pierre Chareau: Architect and craftsman 
1883-1950 

345 pp. Thames and Hudson. £40. 

0500 234450 

Though an interior decorator of no mean 

Uleni, a furniture-designer of high calibre 
and an architect of considerable appeal, Pierre 
Chareau might be seen as one of the also-rans 
in the history of French architectu re and design 
in the inter-war period. He sought no fame, 
wrote no manifesto and undertook no public 
project, generally conceding the field to more 
ambitious contemporaries like Le Corbusier or 
Robert Mallet-Slevens. 

What is more, Chareau’s modest output has 
been largely disseminated ir not destroyed. Of 
the half-dozen buildings he designed, only the 
Maison de Verre survives intact, while most of 
ihe furniture is scattered or lost. Almost no- 
thing remains of his architectural drawings, 
correspondence and notebooks. The one re- 
source which has made Marc Vel lay's mono- 
graph possible is an archive of photographic 


documents, hitherto Inrgely unpublished. The 
377 ill tist rations to this handsome volume re- 
veal n designer of great competence whose 
works reflect the aesthetic principles and ex- 
perimental technology associated with Art 
Deco and post-Cubist Purism, while exhibiting 
some original features which establish an indi- 
vidual style. 

Chareau's furniture designs transinte an 
architect’s sense of the well-defined functional 
unit, and result in durable chairs with sturdy 
legs and no-nonsense desks honed to a mini- 
mum of complexity. A spare functionalism dic- 
tates his choice of smooth, unornamcmed sur- 
faces which produce an effect of “luxurious 
austerity'', to adopt a phrase from Kenneth 
Frampton’s postscript. Chareau liked the dis- 
cretion of swivel tables and hinged components 
which fold neatly away: a characteristic of his 
desks is the way their tops slope at the sides and 
make it impossible for papers to pile up to 
either side of the work-surface. Perhaps his 
most elliptical free-standing piece is the stan- 
dard-lamp dubbed “La Religieuse”, a slender 
upright of black-lncquered metal bearing a 
cubistic “coif of white alabaster triangles. 

Chareau's forte was the crention of ensem- 
bles whereby movable furniture combines with 


Letting in the daylight 


Nicholas Adams 

REYNER BANHAM 

A Concrete Atlantis; U.S. industrial building 
and European modern architecture 1909-1925 
266pp. MIT Press. £16.50. 

026202244 3 


Year after year, young architects with their 
newly acquired paperback translation of Le 
Corbusier’s classic treatise of 1923, Vers Une 
Architecture (English edition, 1927), gaze at 
the double-page spread of North American 
factories and grain elevators and read the stark 
foreign-accented declaration: ’The American 
engineers overwhelm with their calculations 
our expiring architecture." Those images of 
nigged Industrial plants, the centrefold pin-ups 
of modern architecture, are at the root of 
European modernism’s love affair with the 
United States. 

These pictures are best known today from 
U Corbusier’s book. In fact, most of them 
were filched from an article entitled “The 
Development Of the Modern Industrial 
Architecture", by Walter Gropius in the Jahr- 
buch des Deulschen Werkbundes of 1913. Gro- 
pius described America &s the “Motherland of 
Industry" and praised the American industrial 
buildings for their “majesty" and their 
overwhelming monumental power", compara- 
ble to the buildings of ancient Egypt. Such 
buildings for their “majesty" and their “over- 
whelming tnpnumental power", comparable to 
the buildings of ancient Egypt. Such passion 
for an American grain elevator may strike one 
as yet another pose by rebellious modernists 
who, for the most part, had yet to visit the 
United States, but their vision became a key 
reference for architects over the next half- 
^niury. In A Concrete Atlantis Reyner 
Banham, who has not only seen America .but 
who persists, in loving Its apparently least 
lovable parts, has written a fine history of those 
factories and. grain elevators and of the 
European discovery of the American Industrial 
aesthetic. . 

The book 1$ divided into three lengthy chap- 
lora; “The Daylight Factory”, “The Grain Ele- 
vaior", ftnd a coda, .“Americanism and Mod- 
emisinr, The central figure in the daylight 
factory is Ernest L. Ransome (1852-1917), an 
'hnglishman from Ipswich who emigrated to 
: ,hc Un ited States around 1870, RanSpme’s 
most notable achievement was the invention of 
^.concrete Franririg System that allowed fer tile 
rif b coritinuous glazed wall (hence 
^yilght" -factory), the' realization, avant la 
iJ^A^rthe. great modernist curtain (or win- 
ISPWMf §aitham's discussion centres bn one 


“rjjP IJanham's discussion centres on one 
Ra ^ so mu , atew re , ririjnlngworks, the United 
S? Company in Beverly,' Mas- 

a work, that is,; io 
- g; WQrqs , ‘ > the, match far; anything built 

: 'C • •••: " 


point is that in this work technical genius was 
matched with what would later be seen as 
stylistic modernity; and that seems correct, 
although one might question why the concept 
of stylistic modernity should be bent back- 
wards to pick up Ransome and not any number 
of other historical figures. In tftiscase, given 
the apparent Importance of the building to 
Banham’s argument, it is a shame that lie has 
chosen to publish his own snapshots of United 
Shoe rather than using Patricia Layman 
Bazelon, the excellent photographer, 
whose superb work is seen elsewhere in the 
book. 

The grain elevator is a more complex phe- 
nomenon, infinitely more difficult to study 
from an architectural point of view, for such 
structures are subject to frequent remodelling 
and renovation as market needs and technolo- 
gies change. Bantiam's strategy is to restrict 
himself to what is, in effect, a case study of the 
Buffalo, NY, waterfront with a brief side-trip 
to Minnesota. Buffalo was a centre for the 
transhipment of much midwestem grain and 
has-or had, since many have been demolished 
- a fine collection of these elevators. Buffalo 
'certainly provides suitable material for study 
although one wonders if the story would have 
been the same had Canadian or South Amer- 
ican grain elevators been included. Indeed, 

. grain has often been the cause of splendid 
architecture elsewhere - for example, a four- 
teenth-century fortified farm at Cuna, near 
Siena, almost a medieval Uniti d’Habitation, 
has an open room for grain storage that is the 
match for any cathedral nave. 

In the final chapter Banham looks at Amer- 
' ican influence in Europe. He first examines the 
. touchstone of European modernism, Walter 
Gropius's Faguswerk in Alfeid-an-der-Leine 
(1911-14), and the relations of its patrons, the 
Benscheidt family, with the United Shoe Com- 
pany. He convincingly plays down Gropius’s 
role as designer of the Faguswerk and suggests, 
less convincingly, that Americans may have 
had a hand in defining the role of architecture 
(as opposed to merely technological considera- 
tions) in the building. In some of the most 
: interesting pages, Banham also explains the 
reasons for a disposition towards Americanism 
in European theoretical literature, notably in 
the works of Wilhelm Worringer and Alois 
Reigl. The final paragraphs are an extensive 
tour through the Fiat factorv atTurin-Lingolto 
(1914-26): America brought to life on Euro- 
pean soil - BuffaIo-on : Po, as it were. 

' A Concrete Atlantis is to be recommended to 
historians and architects. It is the first pub- 
lished history of the grain elevator and of the 
daylight factory and Banham brings to bear 
his experience in the grey area of industrial 
architecture on, so-called,- high style 
architecture. But the book can also be recom- 
; mended to anyone who enjoys _ good 
architectural writing in the tradition of Pevs- 
ner, Summerson, Ackerman and, of course, 
: pgpbqm jhupseJ^V;* . * i «•#*■' m'» -im- 


permanent fittings within un nrchitccturiilly 
controlled interior, to form u total living en- 
vironment, at once functional ami harmo- 
nious. .Working somewhat in the id ami of 
Synthetic Cubism, he liked to establish sellings 
of variable volume by the use of partitions nr 
shifts in floor level, then introduce lutings and 
furniture which articulated zones of sweeping 
largesse leading to corners of sudden intimacy. 
He liked uniform tiling on floors or walls, nnly 
rarely calling on the flamboyant contribution 
of tapestry designers like Jean Lur^nt. Above 
all, Chareau’s interiors embody mobility anti 
versatility, evinced in his predilection for nar- 
row metal frames affixed to the walls on which 
to hang fabrics or pictures, guiding rails on 
which doors or panels can smoothly glide, 
curved cupboards which pivot open, and so 
forth. 

Chareau’s close collaboration with the 
master metalworker Louis Dulhct led to some 
notable inventions in hammer-wrought iron. 
His choice of exotic shades - copper, bronze, 
zinc, aluminium, duralumin - was Further 
enhanced by surfaces being either left matt or 
brought to a high polish. 

Nowhere is Charenu’s resourcefulness more 
apparent than in his architectural masterwork, 
the Maison de Verre ( 192K-32) ill 31 rue Saint- 
Guilliiiiine, Paris, a most telling, if hardly un- 
precedented, experiment in the marriage of 
metal and glass, of strength und trunsluccnuy. 
Outer walls assembled of panels of semi-trans- 


parent glass allow the huilding to Maze at night 
like a giant lamp; they equally mediate exter- 
nal light to the interior, whether this he natural 
daylight or carefully angled floodlighting. The 
three storeys linked hy open staircases proudly 
disclose the mechanics uf their construction - 
hare girders sporting nuts and holts, tubular 
railings, perforated metal screens, electrical 
wiring in visible metal conduits. The overtly 
machine -like character of the structure and its 
glass cladding put Frampton in mind of Marcel 
Duchamp's enigmatic surrealist sculpture the 
“Grand Verre", and prompt some amusing 
spec ula tions about bachelors and brides whieii 
are facilitated by the knowledge that Chareau 
actually designed the place us both u consult- 
ing-room and home for a gynaecologist friend. 

Based ns it is on the modular principle, the 
building has all the air of some tiring industrial- 
ly conceived and mass-produced. In fact, it 
remains a one-off. work, evolved, it would 
seem, in sc mi- improvised style as u step-by- 
step development from the basic sketches, with 
the architect in close consultation not only with 
his team of craftsmen but with his clients. This 
concern to produce un interior which for all its 
novelty and modernity closely reflects the 
needs and tastes of its intended inhabitants 
points to CluiTcmfs exemplary modesty as n 
designer who seems never to have used his 
position to dominate or to show off, subordi- 
nating his talents to the practice of direct nego- 
tiation with other people. 


YALE 
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Culture and Catastrophe in Habsburg Vienna 
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Joseph I. Lieberman ; . ■ . ■ 

A leading expert on the child-support crisis in America offers practical advice for 
women on how to avoid becoming victims of nonsupport. His book is an invaluable 
reference for lawyers and social workers as well as for divorcing parents. 

£14.95 

THE VINDICATION OF TRADITION 

Jaroslav Pelikan . 

In this carefully reasoned bqok, noted historian and Iheologian Jaroslav Pelikan 
offers a moving and spirited .defence oflhe importance of tradition. 

128pp. Now in pnper, £4.95 

TRANSCENDENTALISM AS A SOCIAL 
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Remainders 


Eric Korn 

Attentive readers will have observed that on 
rare occasions n liny cirrus of criticism be- 
clouds the effulgence of my admiration for 
auctioneers. To the carping few, it sometimes 
seems ns though the great auction houses do 
not wish to slinre equally with their customers 
that risk of disappointment which alt of the 
runners who in life's rnce must run, must run. 
Few, however, protect themselves as thor- 
oughly as the folks in Dunbury whose condi- 
tions of sole are in front of me as I speak . They 
disclaim responsibility for authenticity, age 
and condition. They disclaim responsibility for 
default by the buyer. Or by the vendor. Or 
both (if the seller turns out not to own the lot 
and the buyer doesn't pay, Dunbury still want 
their commission). They will execute bids, on 
the understanding that they will not necessarily 
hid the right amount on the right lot. or at all. 
“No one in the auctioneer's employ has author- 
ity to make any representation of fact.’' 

"You s.aid it was a Rembrandt"; "You said it 
wouldn’t rain"; "You said it would bear my 
weight’'; "You said the very important antique 
cannon wasn’t loaded." To all such plaints' n 
smiling officer of the company will indicate 
with a gesture that the buck bus passed on. 

OK, they won't l elf you what the picture is or 
whether the guy has the right (o sell it or 
whether they will uceept your bid or not. Just 
sit tight and hold your longue and you will be 
all right. 

Well, mnybe. Everyone there is deemed to 
be there at their own risk. We arc not respon- 
sible for any injury or accident that may occur. 

Well, look, I mean we are all grown up 
around here, right? Man goes to an auction, 
auctioneer's gavel flics off the handle, 
auctioneer’s clerk gets sauced and does like- 
wise, can’t expect chap on the rostrum to do 
anything about it. Ope of our clerks dropped 
the grand piano (Taiwnn Bechslein Baby 
Grand) on you and it deconstructed acouple of 
ribs? Hard cheddar, old chap. Threw a ■ 
follower-of-Bernini bronze at you and knock- 
ed a tooth out? Really, where did it go? Not the 
tooth. Through the window?Mister, that's our 
window, that’s your bronze at Tall of hammer. 
Like it says here, you ore responsible for any 
damage you or your purchases may do to the 
other lots, the staff or the premises. Nat likely 
though Sir, is it? Substantial place we have 
hero. For instance, feel these magnificent 
Corinthian pillars. Steady as rock. Put your 
whole weight against it. That’s right Sir. like 
that. Oh, Oh ter'-. What have 1 said? i 

* * * 

I have this problem that 1 think of as creative 
dyslexia. The world is full of joy and woe, and 
sometimes my retina does (he work that my 

philosophy cannot. For instance, ! always read 

Piazzas as Pizzas. : 

. F °f example, 1 just happen to have in front 
of me some promotional material for a histori- 
cal novel based on the exploits of the Albanian 
■ hero George Cast riot sur named Scanderbeg, 
.and the author remarks, "The story of 
j Scanderbeg is, unfortunately, better known in 
” , Europe than it is in America. [He writes as an ■ 
; American, you understand.] Both in Rome 

■ rand Tirana, large statues of Scanderbeg grace 
'piazzas in memory of the man’s exploits." 

And !, whimsical dog thatT am, suddenly see 
1 all those fast food outlets (the Victorians called 
. them lachyphagoiopias, but it didn't catch on) ' 
tog a daily-special deep-dish old-fashioned < 
fiiigerilickln' four seasons (send your friends a 
I Vtvoldigram) topped with peperoni and cheese ' 

and bell peppers and olives niuf capers ohrf a < 
‘iny exquisitely carven, no moulded, stu- I 
i tuellc fn manipan, with lifelike and entirely t 

■ non-toxic natural food colourings (ecca she is i 

veritabile urin artists con E4628, no?) repre- 1 t 
seating the Hero of Crctya with his fool on (he s 

■ neck of Sultan A murefll. .. f 

Likewise when an architect announces his i, 

. plan to revivify the environment of London by . ii 
knocking down a railway station oh the North v 
bank of the Thames and providing a new V 
monorail link to one on (he; South Bank, what : £ 
gives the scheme its cjiarqi and human appeal is C 
the promise of the provision of space for pedes- is 

triaiiiszri and other aspects of gracious living. 

On. the site of Coring Crp?s Sjqlion , which will q 

' be de’molfshed. we are iri hkve a huge ptyza. ct 


“Londoners deserve to have the kind of pedes- 
trian pizzas which Venice enjoys.” 

I’m just glad that it is going to be pedestrian. 
A motorized Pizza Veneziann would be more 
than one could hear. 


Strong evidence exists that by a process known only 
to the creator, evolution of men very much like us 
has repeated itself many times among the millions of 
slurs in the universe. Some of rhesc men arc visiting 
the solar system now. 

Breakthroughs in medicine and food technology 
are being given to earth’s scientists much as the 
falling apple gave Newton the idea oFgravity. Elves, 
gods, and fairies dot our bookshelves. . . . Movies 
like Star Wars and E. T. probe our unconscious but 
ns yet too few people are in on the secret. . . . You 
cun help. Culif, conscrvution corps, the Suzuki 
method ortcuchiug violin, the Gideons, evcnsnndlot 
baseball are ministries. The growth rare for some of 
them, however, bespeaks superior and possibly even 
iiikiMcmI recruiting techniques. Write for Methods 
of Human Control before going to any interview. 

I can see that some of you m ight find this a little 
disturbing. It was thrust into the hand of one of 
my special correspondents in Chicago and he, 
wise chap, sent it to me. That of course is 
precisely the right thing to do. Pay no attention 
to the increasing numbers of delusives and 
eccentrics around the globe who believe this 
world to he the object of any interest whatever 
to superior beings. Superior beings have their 
own prohlcms, [ can assure you. If you do 
come across anybody spreading these absurd 
fnntnsics, ignore them completely, first ascer- 
taining their name, address, and if possible, 
blood group. Then let me know. 

tn a real emergency any electricity meter- 
reader (but not, emphatically not, a gas meter 
reader) will be glad to help. 

I trust that has set your minds at rest. 


Here, For collectors oF judicious evasion, cat- 
jump postponement, and marathon fence- 
sitting, is a fine and rare example of what S. J. 
■ Perclman. tipped off by a Tokyo pressman, 
called ode niono/k ndemono , otherwise known 
as other-hand-mnnship: 

A minimum wage Inw, far instance, is u Iasi and 
desperate piece of legislation.. . .The argument for 
it of course is. lhat here are a number of innocent and 
helpless people - principally women - who are our 
relit jw members of Society und who arc yel starving in 
Ihc midst or plenty. These tender-girls in the business 
world are fainting by (he way, they hove no where- 
withal to feed and clothe themselves, they exist but 
to add to the wealth of others without being able to 
command a sufficient means to yield them even the 
sheer necessities of life. Shall society stand by and 
sec this infamy, when by its sovereign power it may 
compel the payment of a higher and more righteous 
wage, stop prostitution that nows from starvation 
and give to the weak but heroic tpiler at life’s loom a 
certainly of body and soul preservation? 

These are some of the arguments for a compulsory 
payment of a living wage. But on the other hand 

Now there’s an interestingly modern- 
minded fellow: a Victorian (Edwardian 


actually) prenching Victorian vnlues without 
the benefit of hindsight. 

You can supply the overpoweringarguments 
against, of course: real cause of poverty not 
low wages but faulty methods of production, if 
you raised the wages the ill-equipped would 
not be able to hold a job, “laxness, want of 
concentration, lack of interest, these and 
ignorance are the real causes that keep the 
worker ‘down’ 

How do I know all this, you may ask? I have 
been reading Frederick Scott Miller’s invalu- 
able work, too rarely, alas, found upon the 
bookshelves of our youth. The Devil's Pitfalls. 

This is a book crammed with useful advice, 
from its exceptionally lively upper cover, de- 
picting Main Street USA, with its attendant 
attractions (swinging signboards proffer 
DANCE HALL. DIVORCE MILL, 
SALOON. OPIUM DEN, GAMBLING and 
WHITE SLAVERY) to its final apostrophe, 
by way of thrilling cross-heads like ETHICS 
MUST INVADE WARDROBE, unimpeach- 
able authorities (“After Marriage - What?” by 
the Revd J. W. Nicely) , and stirring captions - 
"A ‘Half-Orphan* Child of -Divorce forced to 
escape from a drug-crazed Mother and the in- 
sults of a Drunken Step-father", “Mrs Prince 
being initiated into a Mystic Cult", and - niy 
personal fave - “Mrs Worthington makes her 
first step in wrong-doing”. 

Along the way, too, there are quite a few 
more exotic evils taken asunder. You probably 
thought, blinkered child of the sixties that you 
are, that an enthusiasm for exotic cults was a 
mid-century fashion. But then you probably 
thought Philip Larkin invented sexual inter- 
course. 

Not, by any manner of means, so. Listen to 
F. Miller: 

What has “come over" oar women? Is it not strange 
to see, in many of the exclusive homes of Chicago, 
Boston, nnd New York, sandal wood burned in the 
parlors as incense to some dark-hued. turhanned 
yellow-eyed Oriental? Is it hypnotism? mesmerism'’ 

Is there really necromancy after all, and is the light of . 
science turned into a feeble lamp that only shows our 
ignorance? Why should fair and jeweled hands do 
menial service to such fat and oily black men? 

That, by the by, is no rhetorical question. The 
answer, we regret to have to tell you, is mere 
physical attraction, the Oriental’s proved 
allurement for the Western female: “pages of 
this book might be filled”, he suggests, “with 
accounts of qjany women made insane by the 
study and adoration of heathen ideas and 
deities imported here from licentious Asia 
ancient m sin". Regrettably he only fills a few 
pages, though these do include reading of the 
society queen - a wife and mother - who had 
taken nude sun baths on the lawn of her resi- 
dence, the wife of the college professor known 
wherever science and literature are revered" 
who has left her husband to join the sun wor- 
shippers “prostrating herself (it may be) in 
open ,day and on the tender arid unsullied 
grass, ungarmented to the sun’s hot kiss", and 
saddest of all the wife of an American College 


President (italics his) who says i„ . k*, 
tone “My religion teaches that I antfe 1 
seek the perfect life alone”. m 
Personally [ attribute it all lo 
Kali. Well I don’t actually, but 
does, nnd I have rarely met a man I {Jk u 
arguing with: “in its best executed 2 
suggestive beyond the power of West? 
agination to have conceived. Despite S 
siveness the face and the naked £5 
are alluring, and the buoyant 
And there, pondering the buoyant JL 
tion js as good a place as any to leave Jf, 
Miller. * 

★ * * 

I have always had a slight problem about m 
committal forms of salutation or address. Den 
Sir or Madam is an inapt response to someoa 
who signs themselves “yours in service lofe 
Almighty": it is not the appropriate way k' 
answer an erotic small ad either - it's die* 
fully bad manners to seem to be uncoolabom 
person's gender allegiances and there's a bn 
prying quality about Dear Lady or Genllew 
Peanut Butter Fun Lover, As the Case Mp 
B e. If Fred Smith writes to me I can addm 
him as Dear Fred or Dear Mr Smith asitt 
mood takes me; if Charlotte Lady Posfr 
thwaite so signs herself then a free choked 
polito-socinl responses is available. ButP.k 1 
Smith is more difficult to reply to. If I addiu ] 
every woman irrespective of status as Ms I i 
won’t often offend (sometimes though), bull f 
I’ve forgotten the name, or never knownil,o 
never heard it over the telephone, whatiher’ > 
Dear Sir or Madam is no way to write lot 
client, unless you are an undertaker. Da,- 
Colleague will do for some. Dear Readers -i- 
good, but sounds fatuous. Dear Library *’ 
Dear Milkman. (What's the non-sexist deriu 
five of milkman? On the analogy of chair. D» 
Milk.) Dear Fellow Sufferer. Deitr Scarpa 
Dear Fellow Admirer of Ludwig Van. Den;; 
Person - curiously intimate. More so ibrti 
Dear Lover. Dear Resident of 47a Gloccaroot- j 
ra Terrace is the kind of tiling computers sir*; 
one of them once addressed a friend of mine* 
Dear H. J. McfCechnie (deceased). He reck- 
oned he would hove been even more offewW jf, 
if he had been. “Dear Fellow Miniature Boot g 
Enthusiast": this comes on a twinkly litik g 
brochure with the publishers' address in f 
blotched rainbow, representing the choice i £ 
colours (blue, green, chartroose and musiaiL j 
please specify two to avoid disappointmenijoi 
Minipress’s Inklings in Verse , a little book rf 
positive philosophy, inspiration, moliralia 
and encouragement, as advertised in Nuti&S 
News, the magazine for microbibliophiles.^ 


ers of books of restricted size - it proteM? 
would not charm everybody. But help is si 
hand. Oxford University Press have come 1 ? 
with a cracker. Doesn't specify sex, 
class, aliveordeadness, and it’s a real no« 
pleaser. “Dear Critical Theorist”: isthere®P 
body whose breakfast egg will not taste btf* 
with that? 


• Allege wim lltQt; 

The periodicals: The Review of Contemporary Fiction 


Colin Nichols on 

The Review of Contemporary Fiction 

Volume 6. Nos I and 2; Spring and Summer 
1986 ' ■ 

S15 pa. 1817 79th Avenue, Elmwoixl Park. 1L 
6H635, USA., . 

This tri-quartcrly journal , now in its sixth year 
rtf publication, has frequently satisfied particu- 
lat needs jn rewarding ways. Its usual format is 
to concentrate upon the work of ohe of more, 
usually two, writes of fiction, opening wher- 
ever possible with an interview and then-pre- 
senting a . series of essays, inter leaved with 
prose pieces by the author concerned. Potent- 
ially, each number offers a usefully condensed 
introduction to some of the more experimental 
writing now being pfoduc^d. Claude Siiifon. 
William Gaddis. Julio CoruSzar, Michel Butok, 
B. S. Johnson, Jean Rhys and Camilo Jos^ ' 
Cela are. among; those discussed inearlidr 
issues. , . “'T : : ; '■ T; ): 

The Spring 1986 issue departs from tfris jiiik . 
cedure .witp a, fiction number comprising jself-v 
contained pieces- dr excerpts, from’ »wbrjpjfr 


progress by fifteen writers. With practically no 
guidance to selections included and only one- 
line "Notes on Contributors’’ at.the end, there 
are no shadows dn the texts and the reader is 
free to encounter the work purely as writing; 
Given (hat the quality of the prose varies, this 
.* 1S , ” liberating and constraining. Kathy Ack- 
er s extract from Don Quixote in America , the 
°l Freedom (since published complete, 
and reviewed in the 7Z$ofMay 23) is discon- 
certing and promising. Quixote is a woman out 
to save America; a dug she adopts as a compan- 
ion becomes another dog and- then a multitude ■ 
Of dogs untjl a Hobbcslan dog-eat-tiog society 
„. is generated. This theriomorjihlc vision is given 
a riirtlierrclfyingtwistVeveryone in theworld 
o thetalebecotnesan ‘‘it’’. In contrast. “Three 
.Sketches for a Meta-Myth", by Nicholas Mos- 
1^, wliose novel Accident waS bblfgingiy de- 
senbed by Harold Pinter as “a most brilliant 
and angular piece bf wpfk’'',:iedriis a slight 
^enactment ^ of the; story of Eden- Adam and 
-/. Eve W'H Paints, God and h« Wife, bicker 
as.incestuous garhesfnthe . 

' S . s V e ,* ; & iv . e povertp Ttalo- 
'Calvinp^hitesfthe need /of firmer editorial '' 


intervention apparent. Not only does CalvuWj 
critically pre-emptive fictioh require at 
subtle and ironic, not to say self-deprecal . 
awareness on the part of those who write ap«n 
, it, but His own seminal essay “Notes 
; Definition of -the Narrative Form as at ■ 
bi native Process” (1970) might equally 
jeopardize many of the essays gathered 1* * 
In an interview in 1959, quoted by John 
Joseph, Calvirio commented upon llfc-^j: 
Flaubertian” perspective j as he saw it. °>® . 
Italian fiction at that time. “The view f®'^ 

. that of the intellectual 
Which I have practised occasionally, doe _ 
satisfy me, It leads to a static, passive, 
desCriptivity,” Critics beware. '. . tUali 
j That said, this issue does bring 
stimulating array 6f perceptions; 
they are explicatory, less satisfying 
■ cqristntct categorical readings. I 1 * 

' though; what was in the combined e 


• tiiyugii, filial in mu — ■ -l-rf 

yniin^ When it 16t pass, in a single P ar “® , 
’ “the modernist and paramodermsr^^ 

'.“both imoderriist and postmodernist j 

.'•“the true' postmodernist. p^0gramn je ^ 
s)'nthcsis of premodernist narrativity 
tribdernisi' self-conscious formalism . • ,'j-. 
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Carl Schmitt 

Sir.- It is not surprising that JUrgen Habermas 
(September 26) should be hostile to the works 
of the German jurist Carl Schmitt. The defen- 
der of a politics based on free communication 
can hardly be expected to agree with an author 
who launched u relentless attack on parliamen- 
larisni as a politics based on “discussion”. 
Schmitt's views are complex and his politics 
murky to say the least, but his critique of the 
blind spots of parliamentary liberalism merits 
discussion and not dismissal. Habermas seeks 
to pul Schmitt off the agenda in the Anglo- 
Saxon world, to maintain the wall of silence 
about his work that has characterized post- 
1945 British and American debates in political 
nnd legal theory. We are told the valid re- 
sponse to his challenge to liberalism is to 
“blanch”. On the contrary, we should blanch at 
this attempt at pre-emptive marginalization. 

Schmitt’s account of the antagonistic plural- 
ism which bedevilled the parliamentary politics 
of Weimar and his insistence on the need to 
bring the “state of exception” into the heart of 
jurisprudence have much to teach us today. 

The left in Weimar jurisprudence, represented 
by Otto Kirchheimer and Franz Neumann, did 
not "blanch” at Schmitt, they learnt from him 
and In a critical response deepened their 
understanding of the necessity for e liberal- 
democratic legal order. Professor Habermas 
admits that Schmitt's "criticisms penetrate to 
the heart of Western rationalism". So they do, 
and they will not go away unless we develop a 
more effective defence and reformulation of 
liberal-democratic political theory. 

PAUL HIRST. 

Department of Politics and Sociology, Blrkbeck Col- 
lege. University of London, Male! Srreet, London 
WCI. 

'The Blind Watchmaker' 

Sir. - In his review (September 26) of Richard 
Dawkins’s The Blind Watchmaker, Stephen 
R. L. Clark takes the author to task for failing 
to appreciate that philosophy is as much a 
“truth-oriented discipline” as biology. Yet the 
“god of hard metaphysical theism" of the first 
part, of H'S review is later replaced by a 
profusion of capitalized expressions such as: 
"Living God”, “God the Creator", “Creator 
God”, "Divine Creator", “God of Israel” (in 
contrast to such lower-case expressions as 
“mere materialism” and “mere materialist*’). 

His final conclusion that “truth is known 
through iove, awe, worship" is compatible with 

SEVENTY-FIVE YEARS OM_ 

The TLS of October 12, 1911, carried the 
following review of Joseph Conrad’s Under 
Western Eyes: 

Most English readers of Russian fiction, 
however keenly they may enjoy it, find 
themselves constantly baffled by a kind of 
strangeness which persists through all their 
efforts at thorough comprehension. There 
seems to be always something behind, some 
. misty barrier between the reader’s mind and 
the minds of the Russians of whom he reads. 
Even 1 a pure Oriental is easier to understand, 
perhaps, because there is no deceptive similar- 
ity lo. start with. In Under Western Eyes Mr 
Joseph Conrad, who has unique qualifications 
wr the task;. tries to show what the barrier is. 

wnfep in the character of an Englishman 
■^nscribing from the journal , or confession , in 
: ,*W(^ a Russian wrote down the inside, as it 
w ere, of events^ sortie, of which the Englishman 
. able to. watch from outside. The Russian 
;. mind and the English, mind have both gone to 
_ mak Ing of the book ; : and the slight 
artificiality of the device - very different from 
he clumsy trick of those who want merely a 
picturesque , exepse for writing in thi first 
: ;P®ff^ ;Siilgulaf ,4 is easity forgiven for its 
Englishman alone would not have 
what he saw; the Russian .afone 
- ^^.^hayebeen understood by hisEnglisii 
p¥jers.,^etween them, we come, perhaps, as 
?m*ras itis possible for Western eyes to comp 
' ':•£*- 5 rnind. We begin to. feel what 

i Russia lifeans; to : a Russian - her physical 

:■ .tnilUB'nrvi P, iLo.: 


this form of expression but. since he is a 
philosopher, is strangely out of key with his 
claim that philosophy is as much a tnilh- 
orie riled discipline as biology. 

Anyone who attacks non-belief in the exist- 
ence of a gad by means of arguments in which 
the word “god” is used as if it were an effective 
proper name, clearly begs the question. What 
is at issue is precisely whether the word can be 
so used. Coming from a philosopher, does not 
such naivetg amount to grossly unprofessional 
conduct? 

G. B. KEENE. 

Department or Philosophy, University of Excler, 
Exeter, Devon. 

Aspects of Copyright 

Sir, - 1 was interested to hear, in response to 
my recent article on copyright (July 25), from u 
research student at the University of Regens- 
burg. She is writing a linguistic study of poetic 
language, using the work of modern poets. She 
wrote to me, asking for permission to use some 
of my work, and I replied that there was no 
need to ask permission for quotations in a work 
of study such as hers. 

She tells me that she wrote to thirteen pub- 
lishers. After the first six replies, some of 
which demanded “permission" fees of up to ns 
much as £35 per poem , she was almost ready lo 
abandon the whole venture. Her publisher at 
this point told her that there was no need to ask 
permission for an educational study, and she is 
now trying to convince the publishers to whom 
she wrote to accept this. If she had complied 
with their (illegal) demands for fees, she would 
have paid £193 for about a third of her mate- 
rial. She could thus have paid out about £600, 
in quite unjustified fees, for works towards a 
PhD thesis. If her thesis is published she will 
make no profit. 

She asks, “Are publishers really so ignorant 
of copyright law? Or are they just unscrupu- 
lous?" Not one told her her application was 
unnecessary. As I have said before, one sus- 
pects that the whole "permissions" business is a 
racket, and that in it there are many forms of 
tacit collusion between the forty thieves. There 
is an urgent need lor copyright law to be re- 
defined and made plain. For works of criticism 
or review, nnd in educational studies, there is 
no occasion to ask permission for quotation 
and certainly no call to pay fees. Will the Socie- 
ty of Authors take this up, please? 

DAVID HOLBROOK. 

Denmore Lodge, Brunswick Gardens, Cambridge. 


inevitable, fundamental opposition, which no 
Russian soul can escape, in Russia or out of it. 
between her Government and the opponents 
of her Government. This is not the place in 
which to try to analyse the Russian mind; Mr 
Conrad has done that masterly for us. But it is 
no exaggeration to say that, after reading this 
book, one will go back with the hope of a far 
more sensitive underetanding and a deeper 
interest to Tolstoy or Turgenev or Dostoiev- 
sky. And lest we seem to be implying that this 
book is not a novel but a treatise, let us say at 
once that from its pregnant opening to its 
terrible, gloomy close, it is an enthralling story 
about real people. A young Russian student 

• betrays a comrade who has committed a 
political murder. Sent later to Geneva as a 
police spy, he falls in with the sister of the man 
he betrayed; and her "trusting eyes” drive him 
to a confession. That is the skeleton of what^ 
"happens” in the story. In watching it happen, 
we go very deep indeed Into a tortured mind, 
and Fail in love, like the Englishman and the 
young Russian with a baffling but noble girl. 
We meet strange people, too. in, both the 
political camps -jsome of them perhaps 
suggested by actual originals. They remain 

.. strange till the end; but we begin to understand 
why they are strange, and lhat is more than 

. half-way to knowledge. Possibly Mr Conrad s 
arrangement of his material is open to ob- 
jection. The course of the story is twisted m 
order to keep up the preteuce that the render 

* • has not guessed what .the English narrator had 

not guessed; but one dan only admire the way 

• in which: Mr Conrad . has made use of his 

,se ff-f rr> PPSed (Aif|ic^Uy . \ \ v ■ . 


‘The Cambridge History 
oflran* 

Sir, - I had the same experience as David 
Hurrocks (Letters, October 3) in connection 
with an earlier volume of The Cum bridge 
History of Iran. Volume Three (covering the 
Seleucid, -Parthian and Sassanian periods) came 
out in 1983. Three of the chapters, contributed 
by Soviet scholars, were translated from the 
Russian by me. No acknowledgement 
appeared. 

When I wrote protesting about this omission 
I received a polite reply expressing regret. 
However, it seems that the practice of Cam- 
bridge University Press has not changed for the 
better since then. 

BRIAN PEARCE. 

42 Victoria Road, New Barnet, Herts. 


‘The Norms of Nature* 

Sir, - In his letter of August 29, John Glucker 
takes exception to my saying, in my review of 
The Norms of Nature (July 4), Unit “the most 
important work [in ancient philosophy] is 
[now] being done by. . . philosophers”, on the 
grounds that this is unfair to the contributions 
of earlier figures like Grotc, Joachim, Jo welt, 
Cornford, and Ross, These “gentlemen", he 
claims, not only were philosophers, but had an 
approach to philosophy which would have met 
with greater approval from the ancients than 
(hat of many present-dny phi losopl vers, Und they 
knew their Greek and Latin to boot. My 
intention was in fact only to make the broadest 
of generalizations about recent trends. But 
even if Grote and company arc to be specifical- 
ly included in the argument, 1 should still 
defend my position. All subjects are capable of 
evolution; and iny own classical training docs 
not prevent me from recognizing the new 
clarity and vitality which have been brought to 
the study of ancient philosophy by the current 
emphasis on rigorous philosophical analysis of 

Sales of books 

H, R. Woudhuysen 

The first sale of Christie's new season on Octo- 
ber 15 is devoted to a very impressive collec- 
tion of maps arid illustrated books - most of 
them colour-plate books. The display of atlases 
in particular is most attractive, ranging from 
Ortejius’s Theatrum Orbis Terrarum rtf 1595, 
in a contemporary binding with all the maps 
hand-coloured (estimate £25,000-£30.00Q), 
through Blaeu’s Grooten Allas in nine 
volumes, all bound in contemporary gilt pan- 
elled vellum, with all. the plates again hand- 
coloured (estimate £56,006-£60,000), to Viss- 
cher’s atlas issued in 1689 or later, with its , 
hand-coloured plates, expected to reach at 
most a mere £12,000. 

The sale is particularly rich in books relating 
to Australia, some with interesting proven- 
ances reflecting the country's early colonial 
history. But as so £ften it is the colour-plate 
books of the late eighteenth and nineteenth 
centuries which are most dazzling. As well as 
David Roberts's The Holy Land and Egypt and 
Nubia, which are expected to go for as much as 
£20,000 and £30,000 respectively, there are old 
favourites such as Thornton's Temple of Flora 
(given by Sir Patrick Inglish to his niece “in 
testimony of his affectionate remembrance”), 
which is estimated at £35 ,000- £4 5, 000, 
Brookshaw's Pomona Brltannlca of 1812 in the 
same price range and Audubon's and Back- 
man's Viviparous Quadrupeds of North Ather- 
ica of 1845— {8] slightly cheaper- nt £25,000- 
£30.000, 

A few lots are rather more unusual. There is 
n complete run of The Botanical Magazine, in 
167 volumes, nicely botind in hnlf-lan morocco 
and Issued with over 10,000 coloured plates 
: between 1787 and 1983: this set Is expected to 
go for between £25,000 and £35.000 (a similar 
' collection with rather less attractive bindings 
failed U> sell at Sotheby's earlier in the year). 
The seven volumes of William Lewin’s The 
1 Birth of Great Britain , 1789-94; contain 324 
Original watercolours by Lewin and were ele- 
iantly bound for the gregt bpok collector John 


(lie texts. Granted, it must he combined with 
the methods of traditional scholarship - but so, 
in the relevant examples, il is. I do nut of 
course deny that much valuable work of n 
historical and philological kind also continues 
tn he done. (How wuukl I, when these are my 
own proper fields?) But most, I think, would 
agree that it is the philosophers who are at 
present making the most marked advances 
along much of the front. 

A final point: one certainly cannot usefully 
write about the ancient philosophers without 
“a good grounding in the classical languages" 
(and all the rest), but one can surely rend them. 
A number of my non-classical colleagues, not 
to mention a much larger number of students, 
would be surprised by Professor Glucker’s 
suggestion that they are not “seriously” study- 
ing what they read. Does he really hold that 
ancient philosophical texts are belter dead than 
read, unless in the original? If he is right, in the 
long run we are all dead. 

CHRISTOPHER ROWE. 

Department of Classic) and Archueology, Univers- 
ity of Bristol. 11 Woodland Rond. Bristol BSH ITB. 

Prior Commitment 

Sir, - Reviewing Ernst Bloch's The Principle of 
Hope (August 22), Michael Tanner dates "pre- 
mature nnii-Fascisl" to “before Pearl Harbor”. 
Well, yes nnd no. In my memory, a premature 
anti-Fnscist originally described an American 
volunteer in the Lincoln battalion of the Inter- 
national Brigade. 

DANNY HALPERIN. 

Telegraph Sunday Magazine, Fleet Street, London 
EC4. 

A Philip Larkin Memorial Appeal Fund has 
been set up to celebrate, the poet’s life and 
work. It will be concerned with the preserva- 
tion of modem literary manuscripts here nnd in 
Ireland, and with the establishment of a Philip 
Larkin Room in the library of the University of 
Hull. Donations to B. C. Bloomfield, 14 Store 
Street, London WC1E 7DG. 


Ker, the third Duke of Roxburghe, in green 
morocco with his arms on the covers (estimate 
£14,000-£18,000). There is a fine selection of 
books by John Gould, including his astonishing 
eight volumes on The Birds of Australia, 1840- 
69, in what appears to be a subscriber's copy 
owned by the Earl Fitzwilliam (estimate 
£70.000-^£90,000). Far more modestly there is , 
an attractive copy of Bewick’s Birds, 1847. 
bound by Rivi&re and inscribed by Bewick's 
daughter Jane to (he engraver's apprentice 
William Harvey (estimate £20B-£300). The 
rarest item in the sale, however, is a most 
covetable set of the Oxford almanacs, single 
engraved sheets in their early years allegorical, 
but later offering pictures of Oxford, with 
calendars and lists of Heads of Houses and 
University officers. With 158 years repre- 
sented, from the first alataanac issued in 1674 
until 1850, this Is a truiy remarkable collection, 
probably impossible to put together again. It is 
estimated to fetch between £6,000 and £8,000. • 
Bloomsbury Book Auctions' sale the next 
■ day oh October 16 is not as grand, but still 
contains some items worth noting, as well as a 
very good general collection of books pn bib- 
liography and typography, which seem to be 
commanding more aqd more' extravagant 
prices. Three illustrated. volumes of the 1760 
Parjs edition of Racine's works (“u few leaves 
lightly foxed”), formerly owned by Roger Sen- 
house and Lytton Strachey, are estimated at 
£75Q'£1,000. Among ten lots of hooks by 
Robert Graves there is n first edition of hjs first 
.book. Over the Brazier, 1916, which is ex- 
pected to go for as much as £300. There arc 
some attractive Dutch books, including La 
Fontaine’s Fables issued at Amsterdam ill 1786 
• (estimate £400-£600), arid iii the. same price 
range a rare English printing of Symeon 
Ruyti nek’s Gulden Legeitde van de Rooittsche 
Kerke, 1612; recorded in the revised STC in 
only three copies. However glossy the world of 
books may seeni, tiic world of old (Turkish) 
carpets is obviously firi more, serious: two 
books with a collection of just over, one hun- 
ched plates of them, produced earlier this cen- 
tury. are expected to fetch as much as £3,000. 
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Johannesburg's Janus-faces 


David Nokes 

Death Is Part unite Process 
HOC! 

In South Africa the issues arc black and while: 
we all know who the heroes and the villains 
are. Such unaccustomed moral certainties may 
pose problems, l hough, for the dramatist who 
aims at more than propaganda or melodrama. 
At first. Detail is Purl of the Process, set in 
South Africa in IV61 . seems in danger of mere- 
ly reinforcing some worthy but conventional 
stereotypes: the white liberals, fresh-faced and 
handsome with open shirts and open hearts; 
the blacks, peace-loving, decent and humane, 
full of boyish vitality or avuncular wisdom: the 
Afrikaner police, ugly and hrutul. with harsh, 
guttural accents, ami dressed in ill-fitting suits 
and hats straight out of 1 9.10s gangster films. 
Gradually however, it becomes dear that the 
film intends to explore some of these familiar 
images. Visually it evokes the Janus- faces of 
Johannesburg: by day normal and hustling, the 
pavements crowded with women in bright print 
frocks out shopping or getting their hair done; 
hy niglu, a place of danger and fear, with sleek 

• black police cars cruising the deserted streets, 

"Don't put words in my mouth", compluins 
Mr Norval (John Woodvine). the main repre- 
sentative of Afrikanerdoni. when his daughter. 
Pila. protests that he doesn't just want cheap 
labour, lie wants slave lubour. His complaint is 
an interesting one, added by Alan Plater to the 
original narrative in Hilda Bernstein's book, in- 
dicating the greater moral self-consciousness 
of the film over the novel. In a sense the film is 

• a frame-up, which not only puts words into 
people's mouths, but also adjusts the lighting 
to enhance a political effect. When the white 
liberals plot, they do so surrounded by the 
symbols of their ease: in the sunshine, al the 
sports club . watching rugger, or polo or tennis. 
"Everybody trusts a tennis-player", remarks 
one seasoned campaigner. When the blacks 
plot, they are huddled around a candle or hur- 
ricane lamp, and the intense chiaroscuro gives 
their conspiracy the iconic drama of an Old 
Master. The words put into the mouth of Pila’s 
mother - all about hair-styles and what the 

East is West 

Arthur Jacobs 

W. S. GILBERT and A. SULLIVAN 

The Mikado 

Coliseum 

A white grand piano stands in the white recep- 
tion-room of the hotel, and a while gramo- 
phone with conical horn dominates the rear of 
the stage. Dancing waitresses and page-boys 
are in attendance. Is this to be a Twenties frolic 
- or a parody of one, like Sandy Wilson’s The 
Boy Friend ? Neither. While the flappers and 
men-about-tpwn go (brought their capers, the 
musical score performed is that of The Mikado. 

. As director of the English National Opera's 
production, Jonathan Miller has brought off a 

• , dazzling and entertaining conjuring-t rick. Now 

you see The Mikado, now you don't; Little 
. remmns of the original oriental theme -a touch 
. of fingers to the face to suggest elongated ' 
Japanese eyes, plus Gilbert's own allusions to 
Japan, Gilbert had used Japan as an allegorical 
mask to attack English hypocrisy. Miller seems 
, ■ not so much to be removing the mask as placing 
another mask (an English one) over it. Sullivan 
suffers not a whit fit the process. The score is 
sung and played with accomplishment under 
Peter Robinson’s brisk but sagacious conduct- 
ing, In sound alone it might make an admirable 
"straight" recording* were it not for the ex- 
aggeratedly posh English accents which com* 
icolly overflow into the Japanese words of the 
"Miya same" chorus. It docs no harm (hut 
, Ko-Ko’s "Httle list*’ song hqs been rewritten 
with newly topical references - some sharp, 
others Jess so. Hie Mikado's own song ("My 
object all sublime") hits Its targets with less 
need of alteration. . 

• Eric Me Is Ko-KLo, with hair sleeked back 
like the traditional stage ‘‘bouricfer^EnOthflh- ; 


neighbours think - make her an easy target. 
Yet as Pila herself sits by the pool looking, in 
her pretty pink bathing costume, like a young 
Doris Day, there is u suggestion that her poli- 
tical activism may he a similar kind of pastime. 

In the first episode of this two-part film the 
liberation struggle is presented as a kind of 
joyous adventure. Idres (Art Malik). Thabo 
(John Matshikiu) and Sipho (Louis Muhoney) 
prepare their bombs like children playing with 
fireworks, wrapping them in Christmas paper 
ns a sign of hope, not cynicism. In the second 
episode this light-heartcdness is beaten out 
against the walls of prison cells, yet a tougher 
kind of optimism remains. Sipho, the most 
cavalier of the comrades, may betray the 
cause, but Margie, the Afrikaner wife of a 
detainee, t^kes up the struggle in his place. 
Estelle Kohler’s portrayal of Margie is the best 
among n number of strong performances in this 
film. With her watery eves and taut, nervous 
frame she renders the growth of political 
awareness us n physical and emotional 
awakening. 

Dcalh is Port of the Process has the confi- 
dence, pace and style of n feature film. Shot 
partly on locution in Africu, it includes panor- 
amic scenes of the countryside around Johan- 
nesburg not as mere decoration but as u politic- 
al context. “The most beautiful country in the 
world", says one character, “why do we allow it 
to be^nin by monsters?*’ Plater’s screenplay 
punctuates Bernstein’s political narrative with 
a number of dramatic juxtapositions. In the 
novel, Pilu’s mother has two tickets for a new 
piny. In the film, it is Henry V that they see. 
Pihi I ikes the poet ry but deplores 
Shakespeare ' 5 politics. “Politics? In 

Shakes pen re?" says her mother, incredulous- 
ly. This nllows Plater to switch From an 
amateur Chorus in doublet and hose declaim- 
ing in a reedy voice “fire answers fire . . to 
the full-throated roar of an African chorus as 
the fires of explosion spread from pylon to 
pylon. Further juxtapositions, such as the 
sequence of rapid cross-cutting between tor- 
ture and love-making may seem unnecessarily 
contrived. But throughout, there is an energy 
and passion about this political thriller which 
turn contrivance into optimism and coinci- 
dence into a celebration of humanity. 


rious in the D’Oyly Carte mould, he neverthe- 
less makes a comic impact while not jarring 
with his operatic colleagues. At the 5 tart of the 
operetta, it takes only a few minutes for 
Bonaventura Bottone, a Nanki-Poo with kiss- 
curl and trombone-case, to establish a mood of 
delight in the audience which lasts the whole 
evening. His partner as Yum- Yum, escorted 
by a troop of her schoolgirl chums with lacrosse 
rackets, is the sparkle-eyed, honey-voiced Les- 
ley Garrett. Richard Van Allan (Pooh-Bah), 
Mark Richardson (Pish-Tush) and Jean Rigby 
(Pitti-Sing) sel 2 e equally happily on their roles. 

Though the guiding hand is Miller’s, one can 
hardly credit too strongly the part played in this 
success by Stefanos Lazaridis’s harmonious 
Menery, David Cunningham's lighting, and 
Sue Blane's costume designs. The while suit 
for the overwhelming bulk of the Mikado 
(Richard Angas) will not be soon forgotten, 

. nor the succession of outfits and accessories, 
including aeroplane goggles, for the human- 
ized and delightful Kalisha of Felicity Painter. .' 
The choreography of Anthony van Laast not 
only amuses, but helps in a.toucli of the comic 
shivers when q group. of headless figures sud- 
denly trip in to illustrate the menace of the 
"jhoap and chippy chopper om a big, black 
block". As for what sense . it will all make to 
such of the Coliseum's patrons as ore unfamil-- 
lnr with The Ml ftado, [ hesitate to guess. But' 
W. S. Gilbert, when writing his play Tfare/i- 
crantz gnd Guildenstem , did riot feel obliged tp 
consider , those who did not know Hamlet j , , 

The British Theatre Association has recertify 
moved to Regenfs Colloae, , Inner Ciitle; ■ 
Regent’s Park, Londbn NWl. The Aredda- 
lion's Hbrairy, which comairispvera qukrtero'f 
a million' books as Well, as press ciiltlrigs, 
magazines and periodicals; and its thd&tra- 
iri formed top ,|ii: 


Humane hubris 


Katharine Worth 

ARTHUR WING PINERO 
The Magistrate 
Lyttelton Theatre 


Why, the National Theatre should produce 
sure-fire popular farces is a question often 
asked nowadays. Because they do them so well 
must be the answer, so far as this production of 
The Magistrate is concerned. The National 
Theatre has the resources too, of course, that 
Pinero's farce needs (a cast of eighteen and 
elaborate sets to match). 

The resources are not wasted. Michael 
Rudman's production is a triumph of style. 
Rich authenticity is the keynote of Carl Toms's 
sets, from the handsome detail of the Poskets' 
drawing-room to the functional clutter of Mul- 
berry Street police station. This is a real world 
and the people are real down to the last minor 
character. It could almost be said, as it is of 
Chekhov’s, that all the minor characters have it 
in them to be major. Strong candidates would 
he the servnnt, Wyke (Terence Bayler), whom 
Mr Posket mortally offends by tipping tupp- 
ence (in error), nnd Sergeant Lugg (Michael 
Beint), who receives the same tuppence (same 
error) to buy the magistrate the decently sober 
necktie he so urgently needs. The scene at 
Mulberry Street when Lugg questions Wyke - 
“I say, old fellow - is your governor all right in 
his head?" is one of the quiet moments of 
humour which arc a special delight in this 
subtly paced production. 

It might have been Feared that in 1986 the 
farce would be gingered up for audiences used 
to stronger meat. It is not now as in Pinero's 
day when naughty French farces were bowdler- 
ized to make them “skittish not indecent": we 
like our Feydeau raw. Apart from inventions 
like the unexplained appearance in the Hate! 
des Princes of a woman in pink flounces, 
Michael Rudman takes the more difficult line 
of being true to his author and to the nature of a 
play which turns on nothing more sexually pro- 
vocative than a woman's attempt to keep from 
her second husband the fact that she knocked 
five years off her age on marrying him, so that 
her supposedly fourteen-year old son is in fact 
nineteen. 

Graeme Henderson as Cis carries off with 
aplomb his incongruous Eton jacket of the 
opening scene (by the end he is in dilapidated 

AUTHOR, AUTHO R 

Competition No 298 

Readers are invited, to identify the sources of the 
three quotations which follow and to send us the 
answers so that they reach this office not later than 
October 31 A prize or £20 is offered for the first 
correct set of answers opened on that date, or failing 
‘ bal the most neady correct - in which case inspired 
guesswork will also be taken, into consideration 

Entnes, marked “Author. Author 298" on the 
envelope, should be addressed to the Editor The 
Times Literary Supplement, Priory House, St John’s 

win V n L ° nd011 4BX * The aol “tion and results 
will appear on November 7. ' 

I Symptoms of tnie love 1 

. Are leanness, .Jealousy, 

. Laggard dawn;. : ' . • 

; is* ksyissr ^ 

Yet doth she still procure It, " ' 

; Heart; lei her go, for I cannot endure it. 

NbwL d fLu! h i! y Wfls, ®' ,w ?- nti ng my kindly rest; ’ 
ZZ 5 ! starve, wanting my lively food; 

Noiy do I always die, .wanting thy timely mirth. 

Competition No 294 • ; • 

jtWtrtM? A;J. McGaskftrth V . ; ' V ' 

Answers: .• •! L;, .. 

' P* ’-iWk, jV rtMr Polly, ckapteri. l, 
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evening dress like almost everybody else) h 
has an appenlingly human relationship wifol! 
stepfather, the magistrate, whom h e E? 
duces to the ways of the wicked world (“PhT 
teen - he behaves like forty", gasps W 2 
Nigel Hawthorne as Mr Posket isqufre ■*£ 
Quiet -voiced, amiably urbane, 
timid yet impressionable and ready for a£ 
ture; he creates a character we believe h 
through nil that happens to him. He is Z 
when he chats uxoriously in the respectable 
context of Act One with his so-much-yoim«, 
wife, played with convincingly arch bossi« a 
by Gemma Craven; real when he responds !o 
Cis's instruction in "going it" by flapping and 
crowing like a bird; real in the classic farce 
situation in the private dining-room hidfe 
from the police raid under the table in the dart 
and extending gentlemanly reassurance to the 
unknown lady (Mrs Posket. of course) u 
whom he is so uncomfortably close. 

• Supremely believable and supremely funiij 
are the scenes in Mulberry Street when Nigel 
Hawthorne and Donald Pickering as Colow! 
Lukyn (a du Mnurier officer and genllemu) 
confront one another across the divide which 
separates the "criminal” from the magistral* - 
though both are equally dishevelled. MrP» 
ket is actually more so, with a black plaslcroa 
his nose hilariously undermining his attempt to 
settle his pince-nez and restore himself to re- 
spectability. His account of how he came into 
his dreadful condition, delivered with wonder- 
ful naturalness in a soliloquy to the audience 
(“What a weak, double-faced creature tobei 
magistrate") must surely become one of the 
treasures of theatre-going memory. 

The Magistrate follows a satisfying Aristot- 
elian line involving Mr Posket in gross hubris- 
lecturing Lukyn on his misdoings, refusing to 
hear who the off-stage ladies really are, stalk- 
ing into court on n high moral note - before 
coming to the rich peripeteia when he sent- 
ences his own wife to seven days without op- 
tion. The production enriches the classic struc- 
ture with character interest that goes right 
through the final unravelling. There is a parti- 
cularly delicious moment when Alison Fiske.s 
seductively deep- voiced, earthily direct Char- 
lotte, opts out of the unravelling, grabbing the 
food she has been denied right through iheph)' 
and explaining to the audience: “There’s grin? 
to be an explanation.” The warmth and good 
humour of such moments are a measure of the 
company's success in recreating Pinero's few* 
as he would surely have liked to see it. 


3 Zapp indiented the large plastic disc dangling^ 

his lapel, which had his name printed Inside ^ara» 
inscription “VHth International Congress riuw 
ary Semiotielans". On the other lapel was 
enamel button which declared, “Every Decooej 
Another Encoding”. 

David Lodge, Small World, chapter 2. 

The TLS / Cheltenham Uterature ^ 
.Poetry Competition prize-giving •** 
place on October 12 in the Everyman’IlKw'' 
Cheltenham . , As well as reading the 
entries, the judges - U. A- Fanthbfpq, 
Morrison, Hugo Williams and Alan H°!W 
hurst and Holly Eley of the TLS - 
about the entries and award both the JJw* 

and the TLS readers’ choice prizes.. W 

events during the following week will mw* 
discussions on the novel with Maggie 
Wendy Perriam, Rose Tremain, John Bra 1 ■ 
; William Cooper, Maureen Duffy J .. 
Middleton; On literary magazines wtin 
Cook, \Vi|liam Donaldson, Paul That®* 

■ Keith Waterhouse; and on fjpetry with 
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Cook, Wi|liam Donaldson, Paul That®* 

■ Keith Waterhouse; and on fjpetry with 
fopher Reid, Wendy Cope, Oliver Rejwjj 
arid Paul Muidqon. Martin Esslin an ■ ■ 
Caider will lecture on theatre and fljj 
and Beckett and Michael BilHngton. H ^ 

. Barkerand others will talk on Our Theatric 
Eighties. Joint Stock Theatre Cornpa^ . , 

, perform A Mouthful of Birds, Writer?^ 
'Work Will tje discussed, during. 
ipclude Jane Austen, Ricbmal 
:]bsen, P, D. ; James arid Vir^in'O] . ; . 
; Tickets; are, available from 
: ‘ kieir^tiri Th^t^d, ’£jHeftifenH*ftrt‘ ■ ■ 
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OMMENTAKY 


In the incomparable spaces 


An ita Brookner 

Francois Boucher 1703-1770 
Galeriesnationalesdu Grand Palais. Paris, 
until Jan uary 5. 1987 

Francois Boucher fashioned the gods of Olym- 
pus and the shepherds and shepherdesses of 
ihe traditional pastoral after his own image: 
amiable, accessible, sybaritic, impeccably 
lumed out, indifferent to censure. innocenLof 
anxiety, purpose, or ambition. For the grand, 
grim, vengeful deities of antiquity or the hag- 
gard peasants’ described by La Bruyfere he 
would have had nothing but well-bred distaste, 
thinking his own version infinitely more civil- 
ized, more worthy of a place in society. His act 
of appropriation was no doubt necessary for 
him from both a professional nnd a personal 
point of view: too fastidious, too genuinely of 
the ancien rdghnc to descend into autobio- 
graphy, he sought a metaphor that would satis- 
fy both parties to the contract, patron and per- 
former. While placating the former in all re- 
specls. with his vaguely complimentary and 
self-congratulatory scenes, effortlessly read- 
able, confining all attention to the surface, 
playing no games with illusion, eliminating . 
both depth nnd complexity of meaning, he in- 
spired a vague unease in professional col- 
leagues: was painting ever meant to be so prob- 
lem-free? His chief critic was of course Dider- 
ot, who welcomed his appearance at the Salons 
with a delight that rapidly turned to disgust. 
Diderot, who sought the ideal, the uplifting, 
the ennobling, even the castigating factor in 
art. eventually voiced his impatience with 
Boucher's facility in terms which scandalize 
today even as they must have done in 1763. 
This man fecks truth, he said, adding that this 
was no more than was to be expected of some- 
one who habitually consorted with prostitutes. 
Contemporary art historians would have 
Boucher engaged in.more self-conscious enter- 
prises. It has been said that the painter is in fact 
entering into a contract with the spectator, in 
which the male figure in his scenes of orgasmic 
languor will be bearer of the gaze, and thus the 
spectator’s surrogate, directing the attention to 
the relaxed female figure who will thus doubly 
benefit from the attention. This is audacious 
and mayeven be true, although it has to be said 
•hat the contract only works in very few inst- 
ances. More defensible is the consensus that 
the Image, independently of the subject tre- 
ated, will be rapidly emptied or "depleted", 
leaving behind a vague intellectual dissatisfac- 
tion while at the- same time never foiling to 
delight the eye on the purely technical level. 
His immaculate handling stands up brilliantly 
in contrast to the dingy or yellowed can- 
vases of most of his contemporaries. 

The first impression that greets the visitor to 
Has exhibition is one of unexpected grandeur, 
of aristocratic imperviousness, and of the most 
Jjjyilized attention to the spectator’s comfort. 
The second impression is of an expanse of soft 
and barely modulate^ Saxe blue, “ blue with- 
out a hint of. red, anil probably deriving from 
Cmnese porcelain imported by the Compagnie 
«s Indes.et de la Chine. Boucher’s well- 
known love of curiosities . - semi-precious 
stones, coral . fapis lazulj - dispensed him, as 
ft* though^ fr° m any dependence on nature, 
^hp he is credjted as de^cribing as "too green 
?v badlyfit". His acquaintance with thepaint- 
Abraham . Bloemart, : whom he eri- 
and- w^, often introduced the blue- 
e^ri leaves of the tabbage family into his 
Pragrbuods,- might point to the origin of this 
though; there is evidence in many of his 
« r ^birieie screen in “Dame attachant 

tatore", the magot in “Le Dejeuner” 
fbAt he might . have been ; inspired . 
fiP m the . Asiatic - source. Com-, 
^‘nentfo^ trie blue-gpe.enis rt light, clear coral 
aim i ^ l^toipletely devoid .of blue , and 
Ifrfr " ^ derivation from .Chinese lac- 
./j'Tb^.ftolour.fe. w favoured by Boucher 
scaiJ! toto the Skies of his fend- 

"^^ynfusfn'g the .blue: air wjth an atmos- 
evl?n|hg although the light Is that of 
vbiiH^? 1 ^ - ^ ^^te^Vu^y-relebratcd iii the 
l^ dau Pbjn” ri,nd 


scription of the Burning Bush, which, like 
many of his religious works, is not devoid of 
piety, even though the protagonists seem in the 
prime of their adolescence. This red, this blue, 
together with a soft golden yellow, form the 
basis of Boucher's palette. 

The origins of his style are mysterious and 
are not unveiled in this exhibition, since his 
early engravings are not shown. It is known 
that he spent a very brief period in the studio of 
Francois Lemoine, whose rather flaccid 
“Venetian" mythologies evidently impressed 
the pupil who reproduced them, in the Wallace 
Collection "Rape of Europa" and “Mercury 
and the Infant Bacchus", so faithfully that the 
attribution has often wavered between the two 
masters. He was the most prolific of engravers 
after Watteau, whose small heads nnd elon- 
gated proportions he adopted, although he 
came to prefer a looser outline, a sack of flesh 
in which the stomach and the buttocks are 
exaggerated. His chinoiseries also derive from 
Watteau, since he engraved the Chinese panels 
Wnttcau devised for the chfttenu of Ln Muctic 
which have been destroyed. He took 0 certain 
Mchiquetage, a tendency to fret the outline in 
early works, from Pellegrini and Pittoni, and 
the form of his Italian landscapes, with n palm- 
tree in the background and u cascade of figures 
in the foreground, from Castiglione. His ex- 
treme elegance, magnificently on show in the 
superb Munich portrait of Mme de Pompa- 
dour. seems to have been his own and is evi- 
dent at a very early dale in his engravings to the 
works of Mol fere. None of this is particularly 
problematic, although it is not well 
documented. What is suprising, and it suprised 
contemporaries as well as more recent art 
historians, who have on the whole been ill 
rewarded for their efforts, is his easy emanci- 
pation from tutelary influences, his almost in- 
stantaneous perfecting of a formula so simple 
and so insistent that most people think they 
know what a Boucher looks like. 

Visitors to the Wallace Collection, if they do 
not turn back at the top of the staircase to see 
“The Rising" and “The Setting of the Sun",, 
will remember the Boucher who paints pastor- 
als which could also be mythologies, a little 
lazy, a little empty, .with a vaguely amorous 
undertone, but, the protagonists being only 
slightly older than children, essentially harm- 
less and amusing. This is the Boucher who 
decorated rooms with overdoors and panels 
which are not meant to distract the eye. But the 
Boucher who paints "The Rising" and "The 
Setting of the Sun” and the “Wnus dans la 
forge de VulCain” is an artist of far greater 
implications, vyith debts to no one except 
perhaps the Lemoine of the ceiling of the Salon 
d’Herculeat Versailles. From the need to “pla- 
fonner", to create an illusion of heavenly 
space, comes Boucher’s greatest gift to the 
painting of the eighteenth century in France: 
the celebration of freedom from restriction. In 
the incomparable spaces of the many versions 
of Venus at the Forge of Vulcan, in at least one 
of which the descending Venus appears much 
as the Virgin might appear to a saint, can be 
read that exhilarating desire to outdo nature 
which Boucher considered to be essentially 
■ pr ais eworthy and which he 1 occasionally took 
to the edge of the sublime. In his love of fic- 
tions - and even his landscapes are fictions - 
can be read that fascination with the theatre, 
with backdrops, transformations, and cos- 
tume, that was ns strong in him as it had been in 
Watteau, although put to different purposes. 

‘ Coittemporaries said to him that he was “n£ 
le pinceau & la main". Ample proof of this is to 
be found in the fatty, succulent scribble of his 
; grisailles and camateus, in which the rapid 
drawing with the brush does duty for scores of 
preparatory studies. Yet he is a sumptuous 
draughtsman, whose ample forms bespeak a 
temperament far removed from Watteau and 
his nervous sketches. The difference in tem- 
perament between the two artists is marked, 
allhough it has never been doubted that 
Boucher inherited much from the short-lived 
Fleming, os can be seen, for example, in early 
works like “Le Repos des fermiers". The des- 
cent of Boucher from Watfeau, and of Frago- 
nurd from. Bovdier, is fairly dearjo read. 

WlhautFragqnard's amazements! tne voifiiu- 
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pure force Boucher succeeds in elevating, in 
every sense of the word, Watteau's complex 
and mysterious scenarios into a lighter atmos- 
phere, in which weather, age, anti the contin- 
gencies of ordinary living disappear in n con- 
fection out of time nnd with little application to 
experience. 
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Siudy of a young peasant girl, by Francois Boucher, 
from the exhibition reviewetl here. 

How serious he was has never been deduced. 
One line of thought has him mocking and play- 
ing at the conventions of real painting and real 
life. He was said to be libidinous and convivial. 
Yet his health was poor, he worked twelve 
hours a day, remained at home with the same 
wife, and married his daughters to two of his 
pupils, although Mmc de Pompadour offered 
to place them more advantageously. He is also 
said to have painted ihe celebrated (and under- 


age) sisters, Louise and Victoire O'Murphy, in 
a prone position, legs splayed, to stimulate the 
appetites of Louis XV, although it now seems 
clear that he painted- the girls when they were 
still working as models and not yet as prosti- 
tutes. The girl in the yellow version looks like a 
child, while her sister, in hectic blue, turns a 
more knowing gaze to the spectator. It is possi- 
ble that the latter's more recognizable face was 
added later, to please a patron: in any event the 
pose derives from that of nymphs cradled on 
clouds or riding on waves, quite specif icnlly 
from the attendant in “Lfida* et le Cygne”. 
There is no disputing the allure and the ele- 
gance of his female figures, whether clothed or 
unclothed, yet with few exceptions they are 
attended by child-like acolytes whose attri- 
butes of flute or birdcage do not seem to offer 
much temptation. 

“N'cst pas Boucher qui vent", said David, 
whose grandmother was related to Boucher's 
wife. There is envy as well as respect in this 
remark, for David's early works attempt the 
same ecstatic ugitution that Boucher managed 
to crystallize and ln place unerringly in Ills 
Olympian exercises. The huge "Vilnus dans lu 
forge de Vulcnin" lifts us off our feel into a 
realm of excitingly populated cloud where 
swans fly and goddesses reflect on their next 
move. Down on earth, hut an earth devoid of 
earth colours, cottages, bridges and water- 
mills mingle agreeably without a thought of 
rising dump. Diderot too must have felt n little 
envy, the envy of the intellectual foT one who 
manages so well without theory of any kind. 
Both men were defeated by the splendour of 
the paint, nacreous, delicate, impalpable, yet 
positively celebrating the colours of his chosen 
spectrum. The reforms that Diderot called for 
and that David fulfilled could never quite ban- 
ish the genial - and that word can nlso be 
construed in the French sense - painter of this 
world in which negation of all effort seems to 
be taken for granted. In a nervous autumnal 
Paris he was awnrded the most serious atten- 
tion. 


Amirani unbound 


Frank Williams 

The Legend ofthe Suram Fortress 
Camden Plaza 

Four years ago, when a scratchy smuggled 
print of Sergo Paradjanov’s Colour of Pome- 
granates ( Sayat Nova) was showing at the ICA 
cinema, it seemed horribly likely that we would 
never see anything by him again. At the time 
Paradjanov was In detention in Tbilisi pending 
trial on unspecified charges, and this not very 
long after completing four-and-a-half years of 
a five-year sentence for homosexuality. During 
this interlude of freedom, Paradjanov had 
been complaining that he had been denied any 
possibility of work and that In desperation he 
had pleaded to be allowed to leave for France. 

Suddenly the news began to change for (he 
better. Paradjanov was acquitted at his trial, 
and soon back at work in Tbilisi, making a film 
for the first time in fifteen years. The. new film 
was, appropriately, to be on a Georgian histor- 
ical subject, based on a ninetcentb-centuiy 
Hteraty adaptation of an ancient p 9 pular 
legend. The Legend of the Suram Fortress was 
given a screening at the tail end of .the Moscow 
Film Festival just over a year ago. Now it has 
Arrived with remarkable speed in London. 

To those who remember The Colour of 
Pomegranates, Paradjanov’s new film will im- 
mediately strike a familiar note. Georgia is 
under threat of invasion, of succumbing to the 
powerful anti predatory forces of Islam. The 
key to the nation's defences, the Suram for- 
tress, cannot be completed; as soon pstlic walls 

rise to roof level, they collapse. The fortress is 
saved by the self-sacrifice of a young man who. 
at- the prompting of a soothsayer, bricks him- 
self alive into the fortress wall, so ensuring its 
.triumphant completion. Heroism redeems & 
library of infidelity jealousy and perfidy. The 
, youth's father has hot dmy abandoned the serf 
girlwho loSg{j t hiip/acffl[e Ji^ 


he has also denied his. religion, adopting the 
Islamic faith pf the traders with whom he 
travels and makes his fortune. The drama of 
faith kept and betrayed encapsulates the ex- 
perience of a small people on the crossroads of 
civilization, whose culture was flexible enough 
to accommodate the ancient Greek Prom- 
etheus, or Amirani as he is known in Georgia, 
alongside the Christian saints, and whose 
national integrity was threatened. 

Visually, The Legend of the Suram Fortress 
echoes the archaic flavour of the period it. 
evokes without any attempt at literal historic- 
ism. It resembles very much the slowly turning 
pages of an illuminated manuscript, with a 
chapter heading at the start of each new section 
and minimal dialogue. The scenes are shot sta- 
tically; often stiff } and formal, at times they 
burst into movement. The entire rhythm of the 
film is dominated' by dance, whether in actual 
dance sequences or the composition of indi- 
vidual shots - the balletic interplay of praying 
men and wheeling horses, of creeping soldiers 
and fleeing sheep. The delicate precision of. 
Paradjanov's eye; though, is undermined by a 
blaring soundtrack of national music. 

In recreating the legend for the screen , Pnra- 
djanov’s interest Is far more than simply 
ethnographic. As with his earlier films there 
are constant echoes of a wider and even con- 
temporary significance. Georgians are ex- 
tremely sensitive to (he long-term dangers 
threatening their national values and culture, 
while the film's reference to the legend that 
when Prometlicus/Aniirarii is unbound Geor- 
gia will be free, reflects a fundamental Longing. 
To impose a nationalist interpretation, though, 
would be to diminish the richness of u film 
which constantly delights the eye and offers a 
series of thematic layers to be pondered and 
unravelled. On a first viewing much of The 
Legend of the Suram Fortress remains obscure, 
particularly some of die more refingd syinbol- 
, i$m. But the, very feet of fhe film's existence is a 
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More real than grand 


Winton Dean 

DAVID CHARLTON 

Gidlry and the Growth ofOptfrn-crtiTihjUC 
37lpp. Cambridge University Press. Jt35. 
n5Z125l2»X 
SPIRE PITOU 

The Paris Op^ra: An encyclopaedia of operas, 

ballets, compuscrs and performers 

Volume One: Genesis and Glory, 1671-1715 

364pp. £45.0313 214204 

Volume Two: Rococo und Romantic. 1715- 

1815 

619pp. £75.0313243948 
Greenwood. 


The peculiar French genre of opJra-iomique, 
which means not comic opera hut opera with 
spoken dialogue, hus always been a stumbling- 
block to foreigners, who have found it an un- 
satisfactory hybrid und often succumbed to the 
temptation to turn the more serious exumplcs, 
such as Carmen and Cherubini's AftUlde. into 
grand opera by substituting recitatives, there- 
by severing the connection with real life. It is 
difficult to understand the form and the 'way it 
developed without coming to terms with 
(iriftrv. who largely established it. Vet lie lias 
attracted little attention in English-speaking 
countries, from cither schoiurs or opera 
houses, and is often dismissed ns a composer of 
elegant trifles and naive pastorals. David 
Churl ton's book, the first study of Grdtry in 
English, comprehensively demolishes this 
picture. 

Though not an opera composer of the high- 
est rank. Grdtry was an immensely .successful 
and influential one, and not only in France. Dr 
Charlton does not attempt a full coverage of his 
very large output (more than sixty titles in the 
New Grove), but concentrates on some two 
dozen opdras-comiques produced between 
17$8 and 1791. This was the decisive period 
during which Grfitry raised the form from a 
simple play with songs (sometimes vaudevilles, 
parodying earlier music) to the prototype for 
the French Revolution operas of Cherubini 
and Mtfhul with their turbulent plots marked 
by violence, tempests, frowning castles and the 
last-minute rescue of hero or heroine from de- 
struction by tyrants, floods or volcanic erup- 
tions. Gr6try's achievement was the more 
remarkable in that he was circumscribed by the 
French licensing system (recitatives, large 
choruses, murder and suicide were reserved to 
the Opdra) and by the strong pull exerted by 
men of letters in the French theatre. Audiences 
expected consistent characters, firm dramatic 
motivation expressed in good literary terms 
and a wholesome moral tone, within which 
' some social criticism was acceptable. Gritry’s 

■ subjects, so far from being confined to 

■ bourgeois and peasant life, were remarkably 
. varied: oriental, historical, classical, mytholo- 
gical. fairy stories and tales of Gothic horror. 

. From the mid-1770S he and his librettists in- 
creased the serious content, deepening the 
characters and Introducing (sometimes against 
opposition) pbtentinljy tragicsitualions, prison 
scenes and violent incidents, even a death in 
• Raoul Barbe-bleuc (1789). The last two. operas 
V surveyed by Charlton. Pierre le Grand and 
. ; Guillaume Tell, were overtly political. As he 
'.•••points put, the conditions for revolutionary 


J/agft/The dial . volume of a major 
three-part work by a leading 
jr m contemporary Historian. 

-—KEITH MIDDLBMAS_l_ 

POWER, COMPETITION 
AND THE STATE 

Volume li Britain in Starch 
of Balance, • • . .. 

This rtchTy detailed and provocative book 
examines. •■■ ... A ' 
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nptrtt-a unique were in existence long before 
] 7S*l . Le Comte ii' Albert ( 1 78(0 deals with con- 
jugal love under oppression, police agents and 
a rescue from prison, and looks forwurd to 
Guveaux's Lfonore (the model for Fidelia ) and 
Cherubini's Les Deux Jour rides. 

These developments were reflected in the 
music. Grii try's use of Inert I colour and evolu- 
tion of the programmatic overture, linked 
thematically with the opera and sometimes in- 
itialing the action with the aid of mime, directly 
influenced the Romantics. He anticipated the 
famous opening of Gluck's fphigdnie cn 
Taurida, Mdhul's interruption of the overture 
to U tint I with n cry from a solo voice, and 
several things in Weber, who paid handsome 
tribute to Grdtry’s influence in Germany. He 
employed what Charlton calls functional recol- 
lection (the dramatic use of recurring motives), 
not only in the well-known Richard Coeur-de - 
Lion hut as early as Le Magnifique ( 1773), and 
M eh id’s striking use of mtiodrame to bridge 
the gap between music and dialogue. He 
enlarged the role of chorus and ensemble, 
especially the conversational ensemble that 
develops the plot, at the expense of the solo 
air. In Raoul Rarbe-bleue an offstage trumpet 
prophetically announces the approach of the 
villain; (his information and other significant 
details appear in footnotes, which are tire- 
snmety relegated to the end of the book. 

What then is missing? Counterpoint, of 
course, and the rich scoring of Cherubini's gen- 
eration; but Chariton rightly remarks that 
Gr£lry often introduced unusual instruments 
for specific effects, especially in overtures, and 
his orchestration is seldom inadequate. He was 
primarily a melodist; his harmony is uncompli- 
cated. but also unpredictable. Perhaps the flaw 
lies in his unwillingness to dominate his libret- 
tists. Although he showed increasing skill at 
dissolving drama in music, he never quite 
crossed the divide between musical play and 
opera in its own right. Too many crucial emo- 
tional and dramatic scenes have no music. 
Even William Tell’s escape across the lake and 
the gathering of the cantons, apart from a cou- 
ple of horn-calls, are left to the spoken word. 
Later composers faced the same difficulty; but 
Cherubini. Beethoven, Weber and others not 
only worked the nub of the drama into the 
music but had a stronger instinct for shaping 
and extending their musical paragraphs. 

This is a densely packed book. The French 
propensity, for arguing in print about almost 
anything has left a vast deposit of books, pam- 
phlets, reminiscences and letters public find 
private. Grdtry himself was a copious writer 
and often explained his intentions in his 
Memoirs. Charlton draws on all these sources 
and has enriched his text with countless apt 
quotations, together with tables, statistics and 
hill libretto summaries for every opera dis- 
cussed. The musical sources are tricky, owing 
to the scarcity of surviving autographs; full 
scores were printed regularly, and librettos 
repeatedly, but they seldom agree owipg to 
Grdtry’s habit of making frequent revisions, 
some of them very extensive, . involving 
changes in the number of acts, after the first 
performance and subsequently. Charlton is 
assiduous in hunting them down, and ends 
each chapter with a coda on versions and reviv- 
als; but by giving priority to Ipter versions and 
then dodging bock and forth he is, apt to make 
the performance history seetp even more con- 
fusing than it is. ; ; 

A somewhat elliptical and allusive approach 
is indeed characteristic of the whole book. . 
Charlton forces his readers, to work at full ■ 
stretch, sometimes - as in hjs account of the 
background to Le Huron - assuming more 
knowledge of the, literary aqd political scene , 
than they are likely to possess, Tho artistic dims . 
iim! characteristics of GnSlry’s librettists; noli 
ably Mtirinontel, Fuvart andSedniiie- a matter 
of major importance - are seldom clarified . 
when they first appear; they have to be dug 
nut. often from subsequent .chapters. On page 
147. Grdtry is found sending amendments to a 
score to one Fitzthumb in Brussels; only later 
do wc learn that t his was a theatre di reetdr with 
whom Grdtry hod been negotiating since the . 
previous yenr. These are small points; but in a 
book so' packed with valuable and unfamiliar 
Information they can (rip up a reader ancons 
to obtain an overview (one who >vishe& to r 
• look- up* oo iodi viduat upera|*uh«rs4«$fi), anqj - 
perhaps prevent him oppreuioting the full ex- !. 


tent of Dr Charlton’s achievement in breaking 
so much new ground. He is in full command of 
his subject, and indeed of the whole period. 
His paragraphs on Grdtry’s contemporaries 
and rivals Dez&de, Martini and Dalayrac arc 
most perceptive, and so is his final summing 
up. though it might with advantage have been 
extended from three terse pages to a substan- 
tial chapter. 

Spire Pitou’s two volumes are the first of 
four to be devoted to (he Paris Opdra. They list 
individually all works performed there, 
together with composers, librettists, singers, 
dancers, administrators and musical genres. 
Derived from earlier histories and works of 
reference, but making some use of the unpub- 
lished Journal de l' Optra, this massive com- 
pilation contains much out-of-the-way in- 
formation but has major drawbacks. The au- 
thor, a retired professor of French literature, is 
more at home with librettos and ballets than 
with music, his comments on which are con- 
fined to listing what pleased early audiences. 
He describes singers as “vocalists", often with- 
out specifying the pitch of their voices, and in 
noting revivals fails to mention radical revi- 
sions of operas like Rameau's Dardanus and 
Sponlini's Fernand Cortez. The definition of 
Metostasian opera seria contains the baffling 
sentence "The recitative was to be accompa- 
nied by n disciplined score that was to be fol- 
lowed", and goes on to mention chorus and 
ballet os if they were regular ingredients. We 
learn with some surprise that Gluck's Alceste 
was first set and performed in German, that the 
reign of Louis-Philippe was a period of signifi- 
cant growth for opdra-coinique, and that at that 
time "the music was tonal and could have re- 
course only to tonic and dominant cadences". 
Each entry has its own bibliography with page 
references, byt the dates given are often not 
those of the first edition and some of the works 
cited are notoriously unreliable. 

The whole work is swollen by a verbose 


style, frequent repetition and a 


Wnsidcijty 


amount of irrelevant matter, the exclusion 1 
which could have reduced the sleep pria ‘ 
even the number of volumes. MozartW 
true link with the Opdra was the ballet H 
Petits Mem. yet the plots of his most f am £ 
operas are summarized at length, wiiheny, 
moiis bibliographies covering his entire cai«, 
J. S. Bach, Monteverdi, Couperin andotW 
receive biographical entries because tson 
from their work were included in modern bj 
lets. Haydn’s Creation even rates a plot-sum- 
mary. The 130-page introduction to the fa 
volume, designed to summarize the history 4 
the Paris lyric stage (not only the OptraW 
1982, would have been better 
altogether. It is so ponderously written »J 
stuffed with facts, including such marginal m 
ters as piano and song recitals, film showsan! 
balls, as to be almost unreadable. Muctioli 
could have been tabulated, and is in anyc*< 
duplicated in the encyclopaedia. Moreover.! 
is often misleading and teems with inaccu- 
acies. The ThdStre-Lyrique, the most imp- 
lant company in Paris in the mid-ninelwnfl 
century, is ignored. Le Siige de Corinthe ml 
Moise are ascribed to Meyerbeer, Vacua 
1826 Giulietta e Romeo to Bellini, and Prim 
Poniatowski (1816-73) is identified asthek 
ture Louis XVIII. These errors are lypicild 
many. 

The encyclopaedia entries, though divi- 
sive and often naive, are livelier, thankstottx 
retailing of curious and sometimes scandal® 
anecdotes. They could prove useful for ft' 
summaries, cast lists, singers’ repertoire*, tw- 
office receipts, the changing names and loca- 
tions of theatres, the list of directors of if* 
Opdra (with dates), and information aboJ 
obscure authors and artists; but the userwti 
be well advised to check every detail nbtt' 
possible. There are so many errors of fact 
date as to shake the credit of countless stft' 
ments not easily verified. 


Sound likenesses 


Wilfrid Mellers 

ANTHONY TQMMASINI 

Virgil Thomson's Musical Portraits 

237pp. New York: Pend r agon. $42. 

0918728517 

Virgil Thomson, in his ninetieth year, is still an 
ebullient enfant terrible of American music and 
musical letters; this retrospective volume, 
cataloguing music that has been created over a 
period of more than sixty years, makes an 
appropriate birthday present. Thomson 
started making musical “portraits” in the early 
1920s, taking his cue, in this as in .many other 
matters, from Gertrude Stein, the friend and 
collaborator of his Parisian years. Stein’s ver- 
bal "portraits", not being descriptive in any 
intellectually assessable sense, suggested a 
musical parallel; over the years Thomson has 
^sketched" in sound intimate friends and 
casual acquaintances, in almost all cases work- 
ing in the physical . presence of the subject. 
Musical likenesses can’t of course be any more 
precise than are Stein’s verbal .collocations; but 
they can. resemble^ Stein in being immediate, 
and were valued by Thomson as a means of 
keeping his music spontaneous, “flowing out of 
me unhindered byt bought, at least by verbalis- 
ing. I called this trick ’letting niy mind alone’, 
or later and more prelei)tiopsly ‘the discipIine 
of spontaneity’”. The pieces are mostly, brief, 
and are stylisticuliy L :multif(irious. Anything 
goes, becoming For, Thomson a- kind of 
psychotherapy, "where an intimacy between 
doctor. and patient can produce a state of 
mutuni trust colled the -transference”’.. 

- The (Americanly innocent); qualities that 
John Cage admires in the music of Virgil 
' •': C ■■■'•* ■ ; .* • ' 

c- ' ' '* ' •/- 77 ' 

• • •■••> 
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Thomson are thus conspicuous in this ragbag 
enlivening musical moments, which roayh 
scored for any instruments, though piano. 
domestic solo instrument, naturally preda^ 
ates. Since the 140-pdd portraits are sotto* 
over so many years it is good to haw iw 
comprehensive catalogue; in effect a theeiK 
index, with appropriate factual ■ nfor * ia "r 
about the sitter and, where known, w 
cumstances of production. Photographs 
subjects adorn the pages; the music tjpej* 
impeccable lucidity; and Virgil Thomson spw 
face proves that the Old Master still wnte* 
an angel. 



A photographic portrait of A/ri Agnes R{ 
taken by George Platt Lynes In 1939; aa 
Virgil Thomson’s musical portrait 0 f" er ‘ r > aCf i 
'■ Prelude and Fugue". 1935. They are rtpto^r 

frotn the book revienfJ here. , • 
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The state of British history 


David Cannadine 


In the 1980s, British historians at home, and 
historians of Britain abroad, are burdened by 
the simple and sombre fact that the future of 
our country's past looks bleaker today than at 
any time during the past forty years. Undeni- 
ably. tire period from the late 1940s to the early 
1970 s was indeed a Golden Age for profession- 
al British historians, a time when academe in 
general was an affluent society, and when Clio 
in particular had never had it so good. In the 
brave new Welfare State world, where the de- 
mand for education and the availability of 
resources were alike unprecedented, history 
occupied a prominent and popular position. 

In secondary schools and throughout higher 
education, there was a spectacular increase in 
the number of students and teachers. More 
conferences; more books, more periodicals, 
more societies and more graduate students 
were devoted to the study of British history 
than ever before. “The present seems thor- 
oughly satisfactory," observed one commenta- 
tor in 1969, "the future rosier still.” 

It was in such an atmosphere, and for such an 
audience, that a new generation of post-wRr 
professional scholars produced an array of 
seminal books on British history, which be- 
tween them established the identity and the 
image of the subject. The young Geoffrey 
Elton began it all, by suggesting that the 1530s 
witnessed a series of changes so momentous as 
to constitute a Tudor revolution in govern- 
ment; the rise of the national sovereign state, 
the victory of secular over ecclesiastical power, 
and the transition from government by 
medieval royal household to a modern state 
bureaucracy. And Stuart England appeared, 
even more dramatically, as the century of re- 
volution: the Civil War was presented as one of 
(he great upheavals in the history of the world, 
with long-term causes that were as much eco- 
nomic and social as political, and with suitably 
significant consequences; and even if the 
events of 1688 no longer seemed glorious, they 
still seemed revolutionary. 

Likewise, the most modern period of British 
history appeared equally eventful. The eight- 
eenth century was dominated by the industrial 
revolution, the first example of sustained eco- 
nomic growth, which provided another dra- 
matic watershed between the old world and the 
new, and fundamentally transformed the na- 
ture of British life. And the contours of the 
nineteenth century were no less dramatic; the 
"age of great cities" and of massive factories, 
where working-class agitation brought the 
country close to revolution in the early 1830s, 
where the Great Reform Act was itself a “re- 
volution by due course of law" and where there 
was yet another revolution in government car- 
ded out by zealous Benthamite bureaucrats. 

Thus did the new professional scholars of the 
1950s and 60s retell the story of Britain's recent 
history for the large and loyal audience of the 
comprehensives and campuses of the 
Welfare State. And , despite real differences of 
style and approach , the result was a picture as 
coherent as it was captivating, depicting* great 
and unique drania in which, century after cen- 
revolution followed revolution so inexor- 
ably that no self-respedting period of the Brit- 

seemed complete without one. No 
^“t stimulated by the expansive environ- 
ment and euphoric mood of the time, these 
Khojars made large claims and announced 
new • discoveries, they boldly 
- Sfe? °tit arresting and wide-ranging argu- 
S’ S i ld ' the y propounded interpretations 

• SI?. - - ?n ran a hc*d of the evidence they 
■ ;9reo,|ii support. . ■ 

• As such, this version of modern British his- 

• n °t only intrinsically exciting and 
r^^lye: it also embodied a vision of the 
nau onal j 3 j, st which was highly usable and very 

t0 cc * nlem P°rary Britain. For the suc- 
0 , olutions Was presented as being 
'le3 aneobBly dramatic yet benign: in the six- 
because the Tudor revolution 
^ ve hnd was carried but by due 
InnS — avvi in lhe sbvehteenth because the 
effects of the Civil War were mtni- 

• hr rff ? ? f beneficial ; in the eighteenth 

• industrial revolu tion was generally 

• a Southing; and in the nineteenth 

. revolution was avoided and reforth 


fi nd improvement triumphed instead. The re- 
sult was, in essence, a Welfare State version of 
the past. Thirty years on, Elton's early Crom- 
well reads remarkably like one of Kitson 
Clark's “statesmen in disguise"; the influence 
of R.H.Tawney pervades much of the writing 
on the seventeenth century; the industrial re- 
volution was the crucial pre-condition for the 
"affluent society”; and the nineteenth century 
was viewed, in essence, as a prelude to modern 
times. 

Yet at the same time, our national past was 
also of a much broader interest, to a global 
audience anxious to understand how the con- 
temporary world, and in particular the West- 
ern world, had come into being. For this 
account of Britain's past stressed that our 
country was unique only in being first rather 
than in being totally unusual: it pioneered 
modem state building in the sixteenth century, 
it instigated the first modern revolution in the 
seventeenth, it generated the first instance of 
modern economic growth in the eighteenth, 
and it became the first modern urban society in 
the nineteenth. The extraordinary pioneer 
thus became the prototypical exemplar: where 
Britain led, the rest of the West soon followed, 
and the Third World might confidently be ex- 
pected to advance in the same direction at any 
moment. And, since Britain’s past was always 
anticipating the present in this way, this ver- 
sion of its history naturally appenled to almost 
anyone who wished to understand modern 
times. 

But in addition, there were many people 
abroad who wished to know about Britain’s 
past for its own sake. For most of this time, 
Britain was still a great power: it was the only 
nation to go through both world wars from 
beginning to end, and had emerged triumphant 
in 1945; under Attlee, Churchill and Mac- 
millan, the pretensions to greatness were main- 
tained; and even decolonization gave Britain 
one more opportunity to hit the world head- 
lines. In America. East Coast Anglophilia was 
still a potent force in government and politics, 
and in the Commonwealth, figures like Robert 
Menzies regarded themselves as British first 
and foremost. As such, Britain remained a 
significant force in world affairs, and its past 
thus remained a significant subject of inter- 
national interest, with courses in British 
history flourishing throughout the universities 
of the English-speaking world. 

The result, both at home and abroad, in 
schools and in universities, was indeed a verit- 
able Golden Age of British history. Yet for all 
this new and proliferated professionalism, we 
can now see more clearly that the end-product 
was essentially the old Whig history of Britain’s 
privileged yet pioneering past dressed up in 
Butskellite guise. Appropriately enough, these 
Welfare Stole scholars had fashioned a new 
version of the British past ideally suited, not 
just to the contemporary national mood, but 
also to the broader interests of the Western and 
the developing worlds. 

Historians, however, are rightly sceptical of 
notions of "Golden Ages", and in many ways, 
even this halcyon era in British history was 
actually nothing of the kind. To begin with, tlie 
public audience for national history was 
already beginning to decline in Britain itself. 
Although in absolute terms the number of his- 
tory students at schools and universities was 
still on the increase, in relative terms, the sub- 
ject was failing to hold its own against the cult 
disciplines of the 1960 s and early 70s: thesocial 
and the physical sciences. Between 1928 and 
'1968, for example, the proportion of under- 
graduates studying history nt Cambridge fell 
from one-quarter to one-twelfth, and that 
trend has continued thereafter. 

. Moreover, the history that was being taught 
in schools and universities was itself funda- 
mentally changing: interdisciplinary study was 
urged in preference to traditional method- 
ologies; global history seamed more glamorous 
and important than the parochialism of lhe 
national past; ns decolonization gathered pace, 
the study of the Third World became in- 
creasingly fashionable; and in an era domin- 
ated by the new Super-poweis, there were 
growing demands for courses on the United 

States Russia and China. Even within British 

history itself, the rise of new subspecialisms 
' like social and urban history threatened to rob 
the subject of itsstruttural coherence, by effec- 
tively denying that thpfe wertj any centra! and 


agreed themes to the story. 

Underlying these developments was some- 
thing much more fundamental and much more 
harmful, namely the triumph among British 
historians of the cull of professionalism. For 
the first time, the majority of history being 
produced in this country now emanated from 
the pens of full-time academics nnd graduate 
students, who were in university employment 
and in receipt of government funds. Tlie result 
was that history was increasingly treated as if it 
was a scientific subject, by developing the 
whole paraphernalia of papers, conferences 
and research councils, and by concentrating on 
precisely defined problems where all the 
relevant facts could be found out. And this 
in turn meant that the PhD mentality came 
to dominate ninny history courses in univers- 
ities. Instead of using research to enrich and 
enliven teaching, the latter became for many 
merely a means of disseminating their own 
very narrow research. Even to a relatively soph- 
isticated undergraduate audience, such over- 
specialized and excessively fragmented courses 
were often incomprehensible. 

So, one paradoxical result of this unpre- 
cedented period of expansion was (tint more 
and more academic historians were writing 
more und more academic history, which fewer 
and fewer people were actually rending. It was 
not just that the sheer weight nnd proliferation 
of published and unpublished research made it 
increasingly impossible for anyone to keep up 
in all but the smallest and most under- 
populated fields. It was also the fact that much 
of this output was so scholarly and arcane in its 
conception and execution that it never reached 
beyond the tiniest of professional audiences. 
We nil laugh at Jim Dixon's famous article 
"The economic influence of the development 
of shipbuilding techniques, 1 450 to 1485", 
which threw pseudo-light on a non-problem. 
But as wc well know in this post-Freudian 
world, there is many a truism spoken in jest. 

So, while a few historians continued to pro- 
duce bold hypotheses nnd generate new ideas, 
in the majority of enses. the new nttitude of 
professionalism, combined with the suffocat- 
ing weight of new research, engendered an 
understandable but regrettable retreat into in- 
tellectual timidity and antiquarian pedantry. 
Much professional history rapidly became both 
too scholarly and too critical: sceptical of wide 
discussion, broad generalizations, bright ideas 
and creative originality, and refusing to draw 
conclusions or to speculate provocatively. It 
was more concerned with trivial truth than with 
fertile error, more eager to undermine other 
people's general interpretations than to put 
any others in their place, more concerned with 
the increasingly introverted debates of separ- 
ate subspecialisms than in building bridges 
between them, and more obsessed with 
worshipping documents than with satisfying an 
audience. And as such, much British history 
produced in (his ostensibly halcyon period was 
little more than an intellectual pastime for con- 
senting academics in private. 

Or course, in the pioneering 1950s, the 
heady 60s and the still-buoyant early 70s, when 
professional British history really did seem to 
be a self-sustaining industry, it was both easy 
and tempting for most academics to remain 
within their own expanding professional uni- 
verse. apparently secure in the belief that their 
subject was Us own justification, and thus un- 


concerned to venture into the wider world out- 
side. Provided the boom in professional, 
university-based history continued, aiul pro- 
vided there were still some historians brave 
enough In offer bold and seminal generaliza- 
tions. these accumulating dangers - real rela- 
tive decline, increasing fragmentation, and loss 
of public function - could be happily ignored. 
But what if the boom should burst? 

Now, in 1986, we arc well equipped to 
answer that question, since during the last ten 
years, and especially since 1980, that is indeed 
precisely what has happened. At all levels of 
the profession, the picture is one of gloom and 
despondency. In the secondary schools, over 
half of the pupils lukc no history at all after the 
age of fourteen, and entrants for O and A level 
exams are declining despite a rising demo- 
graphic trend. In many schools, the subject has 
lost its own autonomy, and is now subsumed in 
general courses in the humanities and the so- 
cial sciences. There is no longer any agreement 
as to what constitutes a core curriculum; many 
parents and pupils prefer subjects with more 
direct vocational benefits; and so history is 
visibly failing to compete on a crowded time- 
table. And if anything, the future looks bleaker 
still. The new syllabus means that even those 
schools which (each the subject seriously and 
well, will now imparl much less of a historical 
education; nnd in many schools in the public 
sector, there are real fears that history will 
soon go the same way as classics. 

At universities, the picture is no brighter, in 
part because if history declines in the schools, 
its decline in higher education is bound, inex- 
orably, to follow. Here, too, the numbers are 
now in absolute as well as relative decline; 
many undergraduate courses have specialized 
and fragmented themselves to the point of 
almost total disintegration; British history it- 
self is now only taught over a long span in four 
universities; nnd in flic Thatcherite 1980s, a 
history degree seems the leas! appropriate 
qualification to obtain in a world characterized 
simultaneously by high tech and even higher 
unemployment. The large and loyal under- 
graduate audiences, who saw excitement and 
relevance in the audacious generalizations of 
the Welfare State young men, have dwindled 
drastically. And the belief that history provides 
an education, that it helps us understand 
ourselves in time .or even that it explains some- 
thing of how the present world came into 
being, has all but vanished - on the part of 
those who teach no less Ilian oirthe part of 
those who are taught. 

Among graduate students, the position is 
even more depressing nnd distressing, for 
numbers are declining rapidly, and morale has 
totally collapsed. Under normal circum- 
stances, no university teacher today advises 
any undergraduate - however bright, however 
committed - to stay on and research. We all 
know of those who have disregarded this 
advice, who have bravely stayed the course, 
who have completed three or more years of 
lonely and underpaid work, and who are 
obliged to confront the fact that they have 
gained a union cord to an almost non-existent 
profession. One or two will indeed obtain 
permanent academic jobs, but in most cases in 
universities where history is In decline. The 
majority will be obliged to begin a completely 
new career, with all the disadvantages, in a 
country with high unemployment, of being too 
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old. And some will eke out a miserable exist- 
ence on the margins of academe, picking up 
teaching here and there, holding a succession 
of temporary lectureships, and consoling 
themselves with occasional cups of lea at the 
Institute of Historical Research. 

Underlying this, of course, arc the cuts in 
educational spending to which all universities 
and all disciplines have been subjected since 
1980. In the history departments of British uni- 
versities. some 10 per cent of full-time jobs 
have been lost in this period. The purge and 
scourge of early retirement means that our 
profession has been indiscriminately decapi- 
tated. often removing luminaries who should 
have stayed, and our departments have been 
randomly decimated, on the basts of age struc- 
ture and accidental death. Even worse, it has 
conspicuously failed to deal with the appoint- 
ments made in the balmy 1960s, who have 
never justified their tenure, but who will con- 
tinue to sit on their jobs until the year 2000 and 
after. But most inexcusably of all, it hns not 
succeeded in opening up the profession to 
those young gradunte students who should be 
its life-blood. 

In all wnys, and at all levels, the conse- 
quences of this are quite deplorable. Year by 
year, as more jobs are frozen and almost no 
new uppointinents arc made, the age profile of 
our profession becomes ever more top-heavy, 
and departments ever more stagnant, ns we nil 
grow old together. In ten years’ time, if present 
trends continue, there will be almost no profes- 
sional historians in this country below the age 
of forty, ti perfect recipe for intellectual stag- 
nation nnd student unrest. Meanwhile, the 
almost total cessation of recruitment means 
that young lecturers have already become 
things of the past, and a whole generation of 
scholars hns been lost to the profession. At the 
moment, British historians have effectively 
lost the capacity to perpetuate themselves, 
which means Hint when the generation of 
teachers appointed in the 196Us filially retires, 
it may prove impossible to replace them. 

In part, of course, government funding for 
history at universities has been cut because 
government funding for most subjects at uni- 
versities has been cut. But in addition we are 
now paying the price for the over-professional- 
ized product which proliferated in the 1960s 
and early 70s, which has devalued our subject 
in the eyes of the politicians and the public to 
such an extent that history has suffered, in the 
cuts, more than it should have done. For while 
the great generalizations which gave the sub- 
ject its shape, substance and success in its Wel- 
t fare State heyday have been overturned by the 
inexorable workings of professional research, 
no new interpretations of comparable signifi- 
cance or interest have been pul in their place. 
Everywhere, there are demands for new 
syntheses, or claims that new syntheses have 
been made: but without central organizing 
ideas, these are often little more than one thing 
■■ after another. 

.. For what is now clear Is that the massive 
- ; proliferation of PhD-inspired scholarship has 
served not to illuminate the central themes of 
. British history, but rather to obscure tjiem. 

. British historians today are mainly concerned 
' ■ to show that less happened, and that less dra- 
" matlcally.'than wrs once thought; The Tudor 
revolution in government now turns out to 

; > ■ have been a slow and raiher piecemeal affair. 
In its present revisionist manifestation, the 
• . Civil War Is blit a little local difficulty, with no 
long-term social, political or ideological 
; pauses. And for the later periods, the industrial 
revolution arid the working class have hecn 
' almost written out of modern British history, 
both being seen ns phenomena which were 
■ largely confined to Lancashire, and so -pot of 
‘any generul importance. As a result, it is con- 
tinuity. rather than change , which now prevails 
• in British history, humdrum happenings rather 
, s i than high drama. 

1 : If thin Henry Ford .view of our national past 
r has understandably, lost much of its appeal rit 
'honuvthen how much more has it lost its. 
’appeal d broad. For the destruction of tha old 
heroic imerp relations, which presented Britain 
irs the pioneer of 11 w modem world, means (hat 
its history lists lost much; of its international 
allure, and hence much of ' its international 
audience. Today, there is much more interest 
in the history of America, Russia.or China; in 

* . * 


Europe is studied at all, it is the history of 
France that is more likely to command inter- 
national interest. Even in Britain’s former col- 
onies, the weakening of the Commonwealth 
ties me mis that Britain looms much less large in 
their national histories than it once did; in 
Canada and Australia, to suy nothing of Africa 
or India, the British involvement is now 
seen, not as the formative experience, but 
increasingly ns little more than an ephemeral 
episode. 

Underlying this is clearly something much 
more fundaments , namely the real connection 
between the decline of British influence 
abroad and the decline of British history 
abroad. Only during the hist ten years or so 
have we really come to terms with the demise 
of our country as a world power. The end of 
empire has been followed by the fragmentation 
of the Commonwealth; the workshop of the 
world has become the sick man of Europe; the 
special relationship with America is manifestly 
unequal. It is the Pacific rather than the Atlan- 



Tliere is, then, a great deal more to the 
current malaise of British history than the 
sense of gloom engendered by the recent let- 
ters from the University Grants Committee. 
The decline of British history is a historical 
phenomenon: is it also a historical inevitabil- 
ity? Beyond doubt, certain facts must be con- 
ceded. Most importantly, we must recognize 
thnt we are ourselves partly to blame for the 
present low opinion which the public and the 
politicians hold of professional history in this 
country. We must face the fact that the very 
worst that might happen is that history may 
indeed become the classics of the twenty-first 
century; self-absorbed and self-enclosed, and 
thus doomed to self-destruction. We must con- 
cede thnt some of the market for history - 
especially overseas - has probably been lost for 
good. And we must accept that the generous 
funding and intellectual buoyancy of the 
affluent society is unlikely to recur in our sec- 
tion of the academic woods, at least for the rest 
of this century. 


am?}#; 




Vrsuk Powys-Lybbe 's Tatier montage, 1938, of Lady Mary Lygon; reproduced from Women Photographers- 
The other observers 1900 to the pre sent by Val Williams (192pp. Virago. 19. 95. 0 86068 6248), 


tic which is now the main axis of world affairs. Nor is the state of the nation exactlv con- 
Amenca looks lo Japan rather than to Eng- ducive to optimism and hope. Britain' has a 

nil? '.if ,n lhe f5S Br ? Mh u 0f 1 _ B P tain ’ s enlr y weaker sense of national identity now- than at 

mto the Common Market, both Australia and any time this century: its self-esteem is bat- 

n ?h d *** mu< ? J 0SS Storc by ,he Bntlsh tered and eroded : its belief in its own unique 

^ lh h | heSP h°? C ei d, r d 'k c , good fortune has disappeared; it is increasingly 

So, while what Sir John Seeley once called . dominated by the multinationals- it is ethnical 
the expansion of. England necessarily led to a ^mo»d^ttaiiiCK?iS!£ 

L- n,ereSt in ta HiS ‘ iS more real disagreement in public life about 
A ? h °" y ha ? n ], ore recently great issues than at any time since before the 
called the contraction of England means that . ■ First World War The „ gn u„ „• j . 

this process is now sharply- and perhaps irre- [hfZ\Z SfLS ■ ? that Ca ?. b ® sa,d ,s 

S .o B -.ho l . a hno tn u i «b i „ihes 0 n M ,h 0 « S ell» r / 


Stop - though not quite in the sense that Sellar 
and Yeatman originally meant. Over twenty 
yepra ago, when Hugh Trevor-Roper com- 
pared the histories of Britain nnd Africa, he 
described ttie latter as being. little more than 


—j 1 "uijl imu 

can be said is that, with no real sense of nation- 
al identity in the present, and little hope for a 
national revival in the future, it is an awesome 
task to ask historians today to construct a ver- 
sion of the nationa 1 past which Will be as usable 


miviv UIHII .... 

“the unrewarding gyrations of barbarous tribes -"i andrilc^ 
in ■ picturesque but > irrelevant quarters of. the ; .version wal in thc l 95 ^S 
globe'*. Yet. today . that formulation becomes . , But the picture Is- not Si 7*' 

dccreqsingly appropriate in describing Third s ■ shQuIdknow better th^n nl Si? ’ d , e 

World history, butrever more accurate in cfe- “a d^on ** 

bribing our own. .In 1986. when.vicwed from . ‘-iiiItkllliMdS^ ?? 7* 

B«ston or Baltimore, let alone Calcutta or ' of 10 net Cent in thf f dec ine 

Cairo, it Js qpt the-Klkuyu or the Hausa. the 
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• the Rocki nghaiqs, the Anti-Corn Law League ’Jeauate the.ri i a i sonot 

and the Grand National Consotidated TVades ; Mrly 70s with the hnrmf 196 ^ a ” d 

SS^aiqeption vi 


member that the central importance of Brito 
history has been publicly endorsed byawS 
spectrum of opinion, from Sir Keith W® 
one extreme lo the Guardian at the other A^S 
we should never forget that we live in a naZ 
with a popular appetite for the past whicR 
indeed, be distorted, but which is, neverfo 
less, insatiable. 

But even thus put into perspective, our m. 
lenis remain. Where, then, do we go from 
here? Clearly, our first task is to persuade (be 
public - bath at home and abroad, in die 
schools and the universities - that history is a 
subject worthy of attention in 1986. But if* 
are lo do this, we must fashion a new versionol 
the national past which can regain its place in 
our general national culture, and become once 
again an object of international interest. This 
does not mean that we should abandon the 
search for truth, nor that we should lower our 
scholarly standards, nor that we should 
embrnce the cruder forms of teleology, nor 
that we should tell a tale of demonstrable error 
for the sake of bringing English history to our 
students. But it does mean that we should ghe 
more attention to our audience than the cull of 
professionalism has (ended to allow, (halve 
should think a little more carefully about whkb 
truths to tell, that we should seek for general 
interpretations as zealously as for particular 
insights. As Gareth Stedman Jones has recent- 
ly and rightly argued, “If history is to renew 
itself, it cannot be by the defensive reiteration 
of well-tried and by now well-worn formulae. 

It can only be by an engagement with the con- 
temporary intellectual terrain - not to counter 
a threat, but to discover an opportunity." 

But that merely begs another question 
namely with which part of the contemporan 
terrain should we choose to engage? Several 
attempts have recently been made. The first h 
by the new high-political archive-grubbers, 
whose accounts of brief episodes in the history 
of seventeenth, eighteenth and' nineteenth- 
century England are so myopic as to be almost 
devoid of any meaning at all. A second is the 
revived cult of the country house, most recent- 
ly exemplified in the Treasure Homes of 
Britain exhibition at Washington, which took a 
view of the upper classes at once so snobbish 
and so unhistorical that it was almost a parody 
of Brideshead Revisited. A third is to be found 
in the recent celebration of so-called British 
“individualism", which in fact offers a Thatch- 
erite, Little England interpretation of Britain's 
past, but does so only by ignoring most of the 
available evidence. And a fourth is the n» 
Jacobite view of history, n wilfully perverse 
celebration of such obscurantist troglodytes is 
the Young Pretender, the Tractarians and the 
Duke of Windsor, which makes even the em- 
bittered splutte rings of Hilaire Belloc seem 
models of fair-mindedness and tolerance by 
comparison. 

The Welfare State Whigs may indeed « 
ditched, but If this is the best the new Tone* 
can do, then the future of the British past Ioob 
neither safe nor successful in their hands, b 
one way or another, all these historians are » 
present-minded as those scholars of an eaniw 
generation whom they so zealously dispar- 
age fpr precisely this error, But with 
fundamental difference: in every ca ^ e ’ 
relation to the contemporary world is one 
embittered disillusionment. Unlike M ie,r P 
decessors, they do not engage with the Ri«*J 
except to flee from it. Yet it is precisely in®" 
own world that we should be looking 
Inspiration, and the audience we need to 
viye our subject. In some ways. 1 ' 

'• British historians of the 1980s need to be ^ 
present-minded, riot less. . . ^ 

For whether we know it or not. like it o ’ 

or will even- admit it or not, we pr0 , I!i| a 
historians are in bejhg and in business P 
product; and if we are to siirvive, ^ 
must compete successfully, in themarke ... 
of consumer demand and in the peejemg- 
of government funding. 'But if this cnal * _ 
to be met. If British , histojry is to be t rew ^ 
ated, if it is td be brought back intoourge> 

■- culture, where it. belongs, the* 1 wl*j ; 1 / a 

above, al|i f is a new generation of nisjo 
undertake these urgent add yital task M- v j; 
can , tie np future for the ^British past . T 
j : young people to make , it happen;. . O * ; 

; ! This is an abbreviated -yerSiOn of the ■ j* 
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Sense of period 


J ohn Lucas 

JEROME J. McGANN 
The Beauty of Inflections : Literary 
investigations in historical method and theory 
352dd. Oxford: Clarendon Press. £19.50. 

019811730 2 

An American publishing house is this year in- 
troducing its autumn list with the announce- 
ment that “Literary History is Back". It is an 
announcement likely to produce a wry re- 
sponse from Jerome McGann, for whom, as 
forsome others, literary history has never real- 
ly been away, even though it went into hiding 
from the oid New Critics. Or, in Professor 
McGann’s own words, “A text-only approach 
has been so vigorously promoted during the 
last thirty-five years that most historical critics 
have been driven from the field." Now. how- 
ever, It is essential to insist that works of litera- 
ture belong in history and can be adequately 
approached only as they are recognized to be 
“place and time specific". McGann argues that 
a “text-only approach" is a contradiction in 
terms, for in contemporary usage “ text does 
not mean anything written or printed in an 
actual physical state". It simply means an ahis- 
torical, ideal “nieta-work", and as such is sub- 
ject to interpretations which are “carried out in 
relative historical ignorance". Such interpreta- 
tions can hardly amou n t to “critical opera lions. 
Rather, they are vehicles for recapitulating and 
objectifying the reader’s ideological commit- 
ments.’’ 

I have gathered together here remarks that 
are scattered among the various essays that 
make up The Beauty of Inflections but without , 

I hope, being unfair to McGnnn. For although 
the essays are written at different times, and 
arc on a variety of literary works and topics, 
they undoubtedly have an overall coherence. 
McGann is confident that if we do not attend to 
an author’s intentions and the context in which 
he or she wrote and published we are unlikely 
to be able to say anything of value about the 
wk itseif. This is not to say that it is possible 
to arrive at a definitive meaning. McGann re- 
peatedly remarks that every critic must operate 
from within a historical moment and that as a 
result there can be no transcendentally “true” 
interpretation of a literary work. But by a 
necessary paradox it is those who claim to be 
above or outside history who become its most 
helpless victims, a point which McGann makes 
most forcibly when he deals with Cleanth 
Brooks’s The Well-Wrought Urn , and with 
Allen Tate’s (mis)reading of Emily Dickin- 
son’s "Because I would not stop for death”. 
McGann shows not merely that Tate’s text- 
only approach founders on his using the wrong 
text. More importantly, “the impoverished his- 
torical sense of his general critical method 
appears as an Inability to make critical judge- 
ments about poetic texts, and to relate these 
judgements and distinctions to the final busi- 
es of literary criticism". 

McGann is here setting out his own stall. For 
°ue of his great gifts is his ability to study 
textuat variants and to produce arguments that 
i a ^ ow os to see why different versions of a 
text have been preferred at different times. We 
|™ght want to characterize such a gift as editor- 
a f o d McGann is, of. course, a notable editor 
of Byion. Bui there is more to it than just that, 
jjswecan see from his brilliant essay on Keats's 
iWr ' - lc - Dame Sans Merci". He starts from 
fact that the poem was originally published 
mHamy Indicator in May, 18i20. Its next 
jPPearance was in Milnes’s edition of 1848. 

* nes printed a copy of the poem made by 
Brown, and this has become the stan- 

ra vertlpn of the poem although it differs, 
socially, from the version of 1820, 
j. n .9&ody knows- for sure the source of 
McCann’s argument is that the 
bp , V ^ S l° n Keats to have been stand- 
sdrae distance from' his subject, whereas 
• ^rown/Milnes text requires its readers to 
j. ,mo elfin l^dy as a^ort of demon lover who 
j ensnared, the jinfeuspecting knight". And if 
^^uirewlty-Brown arid Milpes should have 

iVrni - n ^P r * tation necd 10 kee P 

; _ J^lhef aot of Brown’s crude behaviou r to 


v can'-- *pujr us ugnt woman is speum- 

1 ntid-Victorian tastes, arid 

. • text We ■customarily read 


tells us less about Keats than it does about his 
editors. 

"If the social context of □ poem achieves its 
first visibility in the immediate context of the 
reader of the poem, the poem's explicit social 
context achieves its first constitution at its point 
of origin." This is McGann’s emphatic wuy of 
restoring tile intellectual respectability of in- 
tentionalism and the remark occurs apropos of 
his subtle investigation of “To Autumn ”. Put 
briefly, his argument here is that Keats 
fashions a myth of fruition in order to compen- 
sate for the harsh songs of reality. The poem is 
the “dream of a mind that recalls the lost prom- 
ise of the spring". It is “dialectically called into 
being ... as an active response to. and altera- 
tion of. the events which marked the late sum- 
mer and early fall of a particular year in a 
particular place". Keats's Autumn, in short, 
knows nothing of Peterloo, King Ludd, “the 
absurd Prince Regent, the contemptible Wel- 
lington". But Keats cannot directly voice his 
concern over these matters because of the in- 
sistence of his publishers that “the book nut 
contain anything that would provoke the re- 
viewers to attack (they were especially con- 
cerned over the charges of indecency and poli- 
tical radicalism)". Hence the poem's wish to 
"‘esenpe’ the period which provides the poem 
with its context". 

Weil, maybe. Certainly, publishers were at 
this time wary of what could be set before the 
public, as Shelley’s and Byron’s struggles with 
their publishers make plain. And of course the 
Taylor who published Keats's 182(1 volume was 
the same Taylor who bowdlerized Clare’s first 
volume, which was also published in 1820. Yet 
I find it difficult to accept that Keats’s poem 
offers alternatives to particular social and poli- 
tical events of the autumn of 1KI9. Or rather, 
choosing which particular events arc relevant is 
trickier than McGann will admit. 1 agree with 
him when he says that a literary work cannot be 
understood “outside of its definitive human 
context". The problem is to define the defini- 
tive. 

It is a problem which occurs throughout, ns it 
is bound to do. Thus McGann’s excellent dis- 
cussions of Christina Rossetti's poetry proper- 
ly make use of feminist criticism in order to 
argue that "Goblin Market” develops a “con- 
vincing positive symbol for an alternative, un- 
corrupted mode of social relations- the love of 
sisters”. But the love of sisters is a concern, a 
means of organization, a theme, a subject, that 
occupies so many writers of the nineteenth to 
twentieth centuries that you cannot per- 
suasively account for Rossetti's very individual 
treatment without considering it in this con- 
text, which McGann does not really do. Simi- 
larly, his effort to restore to favour Tennyson’s 
“Charge of the Light Brigade" rests on his 
assertion that Tennyson is hoping to show that 
“the English aristocracy has not lost its lead- 
ership qualities", and that it can supply “spir- 
itual models” to an admiring nation. The Light 
Brigade takes back the glory that had been 
usurped by the French chasseur. “The pre- 
dominant motive of the entire poem ... is to 
institute through the art of poetry a change of 
meaning analagous to the one which Gros and 
Gdricault instituted earlier through their paint- 
ing.” But without knowing how and whether 
that earlier change of meaning had occurred 
we cannot be sure of Tennyson’s motive, still 
less whether he succeeded. At all events, I do 
; not believe that “the entire English nation” can 
be invoked as sympathizing with what Tenny- 
son is presumed to be doing. 

To raise these doubts is not. however, lo 
question the value of McGann's enterprise. It 
is merely to point to difficulties of which he is 
himself usually aware. The scholarly and critic- 
al tact he brings to bear in confronting these is 
one among several reasons why The Beauty of 
Inflections is a n outstandingly good book. 

Dryden to Johnson edited by Roger Lonsdale 
(450pp. Sphere. £12.95, 07221 7971 5) is the 
fourth volume of the Sphere History of Litera- 
ture series. First published in 197 1 , this volume 
has been revised for republication. The essays 
collected here include “John Dryden: the Poet 
and Critic" by Howard Erskine-Hill, “Fielding 
and Smollett" by Claude Rawson, “Poetry 
and Criticism after 1740" by Arthur Johnston 
and “Religious and Philosophical Themes in 
Restoration and Eighteenth-century Literature. 

‘ by William Frost; ' * ; • * . ’ ■ 
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EDWIN M.EIGNtiRnndUEOKUG J. WORTH 
(Edilen) 

Victorian Criticism of Hie Novel 

258pp. Cambridge University Press. £27.50 

(paperback, £9.95). 

052! 255155 

The term “Victorian" covers a period of lime 
so long and a set of interests so diverse that 
Edwin M. Eigner and George J. Worth, like 
others before them, fee! obliged to opt for 
historical typicality - however that is to be 
defined - as their connecting thread. The 
essays reprinted here represent certain debates 
that took place in the course of the period , over 
such questions as the relative claims of realism 
nnd romance, the establishment of the generic 
characteristics of the novel in contrast with 
those of the drnmu, and the place of moral 
purpose or philosophy in fiction. All of these, 
certainly, are of sonic interest, though there 
arc surely other, and sometimes more keenly 
contested, issues (lull might also have found a 
place. In the latter part of the century, in par- 
ticular, critics were much exercised by the 
whole question of the “New Fiction", for ex- 
ample, or the various issues centring upon gen- 
der, nnd these are hardly touched upon in 
Eigner and Worth's selection of material. 

The exclusion of such mutters seems lo de- 
pend upon the rather narrow principles accord- 
ing to which the editors have distinguished the 
theoretical from what they take to be the mere- 
ly topical. The introductory essay remarks, 
without really explaining why, that they de- 
cided to reject works primarily of practical cri- 
ticism, essays whose interest is principally as 
historical or social documents, and writings 
concerned with problems of the book-trade. 
But it is not as easy as they seem to imply to 


separate such themes from theoretical discus- 
sions of the genre. George Moore’s Literature 
at Nurse, or Circulating Morals (1885) and 
Thomas Hardy’s “Candour in English Fiction” 
(IS9ij) - neither of them represented here - 
hot li full dearly into the Victorian period, after 
all, and both provide vivid evidence of the 
falsity of isolating the publishing and market- 
ing of novels From their textual contents. In any 
case, the desire to find works whose focus is 
theoretical nnd generic seems to cut across (he 
urge for historical typicality, since much that is 
“typical” of Victorian criticism comes from its 
preoccupation with its own age and with issues 
or contemporary urgency. Eigner and Worth 
come close to recognizing this in their conces- 
sion that “it is necessary frequently to rend 
between the lines and to find English theory 
almost reluctantly put forth in arguments 
whose avowed purpose was to protect the 
English novel from theoretical foreigners". 
(How limes have changed.} 

The essays included here range from the 
widely known and freely availnhle - Henry 
James’s “The Art of Fiction" or George Eliot's 
‘■Silly Novels by Lady Novelists" - to others 
rescued from more inaccessible sources, such 
as the nnony minis article on “Recent Works of 
Fiction” from the Prospective Review, 1853. 
The collection will not break any new ground 
critically, to judge by the inclusion of (lie stan- 
dard favourites nnd by (he bland mid brief 
remarks prcfucing each essay: “One may sny 
that . . . Henry James wus n major novelist 
who was also a critic of the novel." Nor do the 
notes lead us far into the world of scholarship; 
“Another novel published in 1884” does not 
contribute much to the render’s interpretation 
of James’s remarks on Edmond de Goncourt's 
Chdrie. Still, os n collection aimed principally, 
one presumes, at the undergraduate English 
student, Victorian Criticism will prove useful 
and reliable, if unexciting. 


DEREK JACOBI 
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Modernist making and self-making 


A. Walton Litz 


A. 


MONIQUE CI1RHIOK, RICARDO QUINONLS 
and ALBERT WACHTF.L (Editors) 

Modern Ism: (.'liulL-ngcs ami perspectives 
347pp. University of Illinois Press. $20.95. 
0252012070 
C. K. STEAD 

Pound, Yeats, Ellul and the Modernist 
Movement 

393pp. Macmillan. £27.50. 

0333 37457 A 
MARJORIE PERLOFF 

The Donee of the Intellect: Studies in the poetry 
of the Pound tradition 

243pp. Cambridge University Press. £22.50. 
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MARGARET DICKIE 

On the Modernist Long Poem 

176pp. University of Iowa Press. SI 5. 95. 
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SANFORD SCHWARTZ 

The Matrix of Modernism: Pound, Eliot and 

early 20th-century thought 

235pp. Guildford: Princeton University Press. 
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MIC1IAE1.1I. LF.VKNSON 
A Genealogy of Modernism: A study of English 
literary doctrine 19IIK- 1 922 
250pp. Cambridge University Press. £25 
(paperback. £9.95). 
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Like the aunts of T. S. Eliot's Cousin Nancy, 
the readers of early twentieth-century litera- 
ture were not quite sure how they felt about it-, 
but they knew that it was "modern'’. They 
knew this because the avant-garde writers 
aggressively told them so. In the late 
nineteenth century the word “modern” be- 
came less general, more tied to specific move- 
ments in the arts, and the writers of the genera- 
tion of Pound and Eliot appropriated it. With 
their acute consciousness of their own place in 
time, they named themselves rather than leav- 
ing Hie job to future literary historians. As 
Clement Greenberg remarks in his essay on 
“Beginnings of Modernism” in Modernism: 
Challenges and perspectives , the adjectives 
“classical” and “romantic” can be used “to 
characterize phenomena or any time or place. 
'Modernist' cannot be used with the same free- 
dom; it remains time-bound, more historically 
specific.” 

The transition in literary criticism from 
“modem” to “modernism” or '‘modernist”, 
which enhanced this historical specificity, 
came at the close of the age , long after the great 
modem works had been written (it took place 
earlier in criticism of the other arts). Harry - 
Levin's I960 essay “What was Modernism?" 
was a sure sign that modern writing hfid en- 
tered literary history. At the same time the sad 
term “post-modernism” came into vogue, 
which testifies to the enduring energy of the 
modern writers and implies (like post-mortem 
or post-coital) that The fun is over. . 

Writers of the generation of Richard 
Ellmann and Hugh Kenner generally followed 
the programme of the modernist writers them- 
selves, skilfully piecing together the history of 
. a movement as seen by its participants, in 
The Modern Tradition (1965) Ellmann and 
Charles Fcidelson gathered together the im- 
portant original documents, arranging them in 
such a wpy as to display the. cross-currents in 
htpdehtisl, thought and the movement's con- 
nections with various nineteenth-century tradi- 
tions/ Aqcl ini The Pound lira (1971) Hugh 
Kcnijor, culminating tweniy 1 years of brilliant 
.. work ’on; Pound, Joyce and their contempor- 
aries; wrote a comprehensive history of Anglo- ' 
American, modernism as seen from within. 
These critics had felt the power of the mod- 
. ernist writers ns conte mporartes, nnd thik gives 
- their w'orks a lasting authority: They had also 
Opened' up . the fources. nnd could put the 
period in perspective, although it .was a" per- 
spective' largely determined by the views of 
Pound dud Eliot Ihemselvcs. . 

In the fifteen years since The Pound Era , 
critical writing on modernism has: become n 
profession in Itself. The excellent bibliography 
in. Modernism: Challenges and perspectives t 
confined primarily to works published after 
Ma/cplm Bradbury and James McFarlune com- 
piled thebiblfographyfor theirttj|lebion^od^> 


ernisM ( 1976), lists well over a hundred books. 
These recent studies lend to fall into two 
groups: diachronic or historical studies which 
follow the model of The Pound Era, hut give 
less authority to the received opinions of the 
modernists; and synchronic studies which try 
to develop a linguistic or social or cultural para- 
digm for modernism us a whole. Among the 
best of the former arc Jeffrey Perl's The Tradi- 
tion of Return < 19X4) nnd Ricardo Quinones’s 
Mapping Literary Modernism (1985). works 
which try to give a coherence to modernism by 
focusing on ideas of time and history. At the 
other extreme are some of the essays in Mod- 
ernism: Challenges and perspectives, a collec- 
tion of twenty essays selected from (he papers 
delivered at the 1982 Comparative Literature 
Conference oil Modernism held at the 
Claremont Colleges in California and from a 
lecture series on modernism that followed it. 
Representing a wide range of nationalities, dis- 
ciplines and critical approaches, the collection 
forcefully reminds us that modernism is a pro- 
tean word. In theology and Hispanic studies it 
hits rather precise meanings; as the field of 
view widens the term becomes more prob- 
lematic. 

The essays in Modernism: Challenges and 
perspectives arc generally of very high quality, 
inil the best arc those which cross from litera- 
ture into history, music and painting. Among 
these I would single out three. Robert Mor- 
gan’s “Secret Languages" examines the status 
of music as a privileged medium in the 
nineteenth century; outlines the growing dis- 
content with traditional musical language; and 
then defines the break that occurred in the first 
decade of this century with Skriobin, Debussy, 
Stravinsky and especially Schoenberg. In “The 
Generation of 1914 and Modernism" Robert 
Wohl. author of the much- acclaimed Genera- 
tion of 1914, identifies three modernist genera- 
tions - the precursors, the founders and the 
realize rs - that paved the way for the “men of 
1914”, and then shows how the Great War 
“legitimated the modernist thesis of cultural 
break”, shifted the Toe us of modernism to 
America, and initiated in this fourth genera- 
tion n sense of its limits. In “New York Seces- 
sion” Jay Bochner exnmines the self-confident 
modernism of Stieglitz and his circle, who 
chose to confront the “first city of modernity” 
on its own terms. 

It is the individual essays that stand out in 
this book, not the larger themes gently im- 
posed by the editors. Differences are more 
interesting than similarities, and any true pic- 
ture of modernism will probably be a complex 
mosaic rather than a clear narrative. This col- 
lection supplies some of the pieces, but most of 
the essays attempt to outline in a few pages the 
subject of some future magisterial book. It 
seems more likely that the important elements 
in the design will be provided by detailed stud- 
ies that focus on particular groups of writers. 
One such study is C. K. Stead’s Pound, Yeats, 
Eliot and the Modernist Movement, a substan- 
tial supplement to his earlier 77ie New Poetic, 

1 which was a book ahead pf its time, published 
In 1964 and largely ignored for several years, 
The New Poetic marked a sharp break with 
the orthodox, New Critical view of Anglo- 
American modernism. It was a truly revisionist 
work, based on careful examination of the ori- 
ginal documents rather than received opinions, 
and in its reassessment of the: Georgians, Us 
fresh view of Imngism, and above all 'its ques- 
tioning of Eliot’s status es the “impersonal" 
classicist , The, blew Poetic anticipated the atti- 
tudes of a I atef. generation of critics. When the 
facsimile of The Waste Land manuscript was 
published in 197 1 ..initialing a spate of essays 
on the person til and confessional nature of the, 

: poem. Stead was cast, in the rqleof prescient 
. , pioneer. Il ls typical pf his common sense that; 
he now declined the. gambit, believing that one 
orthodoxy has! been replaced by . another, 
/equally limiting ■ one. “W^reas it has been 
necessary far a long time.. & insist that The 
; Waste Land was & much more personal poem 
i than the standard 1 comnienfaries allowed, it 
' may now. be necessary to Insist that Eliot’s 
tlicttry of poef lq Mmpersona (Uy‘ was po t simply 
>■ meanihgless. pt a smokescreen*" the .most his* 
cmating chapter in (hf bop k is Stead’sdlscdsV 
. sion of the Ways in which Ppund and Eliot 
collaborated to give The Wasiif t Land s hape- 
Not tho least of Stead’s nqw bopk’s rhany 
virtues is its 1 lucid rand • jar gdh-f ree l styled Pod 




him Pound and Eliot are the quintessential 
modernists in English, moving from free verse 
to the open structures of their long poems. The 
Waste Land was Eliot’s great achievement, and 
Four Quartets represents a sad falling-off in 
energy and execution. Pound, too, lost his cen- 
tre and direction between the 1920s and 1940s, 
but ru The Pisan Cantos he recovered and pro- 
duced the finest extension of early modernist 
experimentation. Auden appeared to be the 
heir to early modernism, but he soon lost his 
nerve and subsided into a latter-duy Georgian. 
Yeuts was modern but not quite modernist. 
These and other opinions are argued with great 
vigour and interest, but they were predictable 
from The New Poetic, and this predictability 
makes for less exciting rending. One also won- 
ders what Stead has gained from the use of the 
term "modernism", which was not yet in vogue 
when he began The New Poetic in the late 
1950s. He is too sensible to define it with any 
precision, and might have been better off if he 
had simply talked about the telling differences 
and similarities among the poets. 

It is a commonplace to question the validity 
of modernism as an omnibus term, just as we 
question loose usages of “romanticism” and 
“classicism", but some distinguished critics 
such ns Frye and Bloom have gone beyond this 
to argue that modernism is only post-romanti- 
cism in disguise. The early modern writers felt 
it necessary to clear a space, to separate them- 
selves front their predecessors by stressing the 
radical changes in style and sensibility that 
took place just before the First World War. 
This sense of a fracture in literary history was 
enshrined in the studies of the 1950s and 60s; 
more recent critics have tried to redress the 
balance by stressing the continuities between 
nineteenth and twentieth-century writing. But 
in A Map of Misreading (1975) Harold Bloom , 
responding to The Pound Era, declared: 
“Modernism in literature has not passed; 
rather it has been exposed as never having 
been there." Kenner had created a myth, and 
the sign of his folly was his insensitivity to 
Wallace Stevens, the great modern inheritor of 
the Romantic-Emersonian tradition. If the 
period needed a name it should be called The 
Stevens Era. 

Marjorie Perloff uses Bloom’s polemic as 
the point of departure for the first essay in The 
Dance of the Intellect: "Pound/Stevens: whose 
era7” She sees the differences between Stevens 
and Pound as posing "the problem that came to 
obsess Modernism: whether poetry should be 
lyric or collage, meditation or encyclopedia, 
the still moment or the jagged fragment”. 
Although Perloff is sensitive to a poetry of 
sound and voice, as shown in her fine essay on 
John Cage, she is most interested in the visual 
techniques of Pound and Williams, and the 
strongest essays are those where her compre- 
hensive understanding of modern painting and 
sculpture comes into play. Pound’s memoir, 
Gaudier-Brzeska, is shown to be not a hasty 
and ill-organized tribute but rather a skilful 
montage based on Pound’s current poetic, a 
visual text that must be read like a Cubist por- 
trait. Perloff understands that Pound’s poetic 
informed everything he wrote. This point is 
made, in an essay comparing the form of 
Pound’s letters with that of Joyce’s. Joyce’s 
correspondence is conventional and straight- 
forward, clearly separating art from life; when 
a passage from one of his imaginative works 
appears in n letter ft is like finding a modem 
painting in a. Victorian .frame. Pound’s letters 
stand somewhere between speech and writing, 
one more form of artistic expression. 

Perloff has much of interest to say about the 
role of visualisation in Williams’s poetry, 
where: the printed page replaces the line or 
stanzp as the poetic unit; and by approaching 
contemporary poets such as John Ashbery arid 
Charles Bernstein through Williams arid 
Georgq Oppen she makes them seem less 
eccerilric .. The Dance. of the Intellect is a collec- 
tion of, occasional essays,; but they are held 
together by a single pqLiu of view. 

, In art dhdnote Jo his 19I4. M Vorticlsm" essay 
Ppund Speculated dh:Vwhether there can be a 
Ng imhgiste orvortitistpoem’',and thephfll- 
jenge of Writing a lortg poem without the sup-. 
. port of conventional 'narrative formsbecame 
thd; central prejret of’ American mbderriism. 
7? M a ^^ .PtoJri^4ays ih Oii the Modernist 
Lottg^pbif, the bistdry of American mddem- 
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hook opens with a chapter on The Waste Land 
which rehearses the evolution of the poei 3 
Pound's role in the revisions. Dickie has W\Z 
anting things to say about the pattern Eliotset 
for his contemporaries in constructing a work 
out of separately composed fragments. But as 
she proceeds through analyses of The Bridu 
and Paterson and The Cantos, the book be- 
comes less rewarding. Dickie is concerned with 
beginnings and rebeginnings, with the chances 
in aim and structure that occur in an "open’’ 
poem constructed over an extended period of 
time, but she does not give enough attention to 
the actual process of composition, and is least 
satisfactory on the poems with the longest 
gestation. Paterson and The Cantos. The mak- 
ing of Paterson, for example, cannot he under- 
stood without more attention to Williams’s 
lifelong search for a form that would accommo- 
date prose and poetry, a search that can be 
traced not only in Spring and Alt and The Du- 
cent of Winter (which Dickie never mentions) 
but in several unpublished sequences. There is, 
quite simply, not enough information in this 
book to support the kind of argument Dickie 
wishes to make. 

Although both Sanford Schwartz and 
Michael Levenson use the term "modernisin' 
in their titles, both are keenly aware that they 
are tracing one genealogy out of many, fht 
Matrix of Modernism is concerned with the 
intellectual history of early Anglo-American 
modernism and especially with a “matrix’’ d 
ideas derived from philosophers such as Berg- 
son, James, Bradley, Nietzsche and Husserl. 
Schwartz is very good with particular influ- 
ences, such as Bradley's on Eliot, but the main 
aim of the book is to establish the atmosphere 
of ideas in which Pound, Eliot and Hulme de- 
veloped their critical notions and poetic tech- 
niques. He explores several oppositions that 
underlie the thinking of the early modernists, 
and uses them as a frame for original analysis ot 
individual essays and poems. The result is llui 
many familiar cliches of early literary modern- 
ism - Pound’s ideogram mic method, Eliot’s 
objective correlative - are refreshed by being 
placed in a larger context. One of this book* 
great virtues is that it uncovers the philosophic- 
al assumptions behind the new poetry without 
turning the poetry into philosophy. 

Schwartz's concluding chapter makes expli- 
cit the connections between early modernist 
. thought and contemporary post-structuralist 
criticism that the reader has sensed ihroughwt 
the book. Without minimizing the difference* 
between then and now, Schwartz shows th»> 
the basic assumptions are not that different, 
since modernist and post-modernist critic* 
share many of the same sources: 

One reason For the continuity between past aad 
ent is that Modernist/Ncw Critical poetics is reww 
more closely than is ordinarily assumed 
Saussurc, and other sources of contemporary IM 

.... Modernist views of abstraction and expenew 

proceed from the snme inversion of Platonism i 
engaged Bergson and Nietzsche in (he Wo n| 
teenth century and attracts post-structurflhsl cn 
today. Modernist poetics also anticipates uk 
temporary “decentering of the subject", whtctl 
rives from the common tum-of-lhe-century a»ui>V 
lion that ordinary consciousness is struciureo 
forces of which it is unaware. 

tike Schwartz, Michael Levenson 
himself to the first phase of Anglo-Amen 
modernism, beginning with Pound’s arrt 
London and ending with The \Vaste Lan • 
Genealogy of Modernism is mainly con 
with the intellectual history of a movemf 
radically revised the practice of literatur 
then found that it had to revise itself- 
knows the literary , background of _ ,n *- 
nineteenth century as well as Schwanz 
the philosophic background! and WB * ^ 
him to give Conrad and Ford the weljP . 
deserve. His exposition of Hulme 8 a0 jj 
best yet written, and the entire book • BjL, 
this central chapter. Although 
less analysis of poetry than SchwarU dov, ^ 
seenis more at home with prose W > 
treatment of the Waste Land shows ■ 
fill a “lioyelistic-” reading 6f a hiodenu ^ 
can be. After all, both Ppurid andEno ^ 

. novelists like .Joyce had outstripped , ; 
the search for new forms. >•' . ■ histop ■ 

; .These two books represent the n j J, 
em’h exact StUO‘“ • 
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Stereotypes and cliches have long prevailed in 
writings on Oriental thought. There is, forex- 
ample. a view widely held in the West, that 
Indian philosophy is not truly philosophy (phi- 
losophy. according to this view, is a Western 
enterprise having its origin in Greece), but 
even at its best is religious speculation. When it 
comes to cliches, the Indian side is no more 
free from them. Writings in English coming out 
of India abound in claims to the effect that 
while Western thinking is intellectual, logical, 
dialectical (and, even, materialistic!). Indian 
philosophy is intuitive, mystic, experiential 
and spiritual. 

It is surprising that these cliches have sur- 
vived at least u century of intellectual contact, 
during which it should have become clear to 
scholars on each side having some acquaint- 
ance of the other that they are just not true - 
that neither is Indian philosophy based on in- 
tuition nor is Western thinking materialistic; 
that Indian logical theories were no less “logi- 
cal", and epistemological theories no less 
“analytical”, than their counterparts in the 
Western tradition; and that Indian ontological 
theories were no more or less “secular” than the 
Western. (For two other such stereotypes, 
think of the claim that Indians held a cyclic 
view of time, as opposed to the linear view of 
lime of the Judaeo-ChristiRii West; or the 
claim that Indians did not accept the law of 
non-contradiction.) 

Suppose we reject these cliches. What do we 
do next? One way out is relativism: the view 
that Oriental logic is not only a different logic 
from Western logic, but is. as logic, different; 
that is to say, that Western and Eastern modes 
•^thinking and standards of rationality are just 
incommensurable. On this view. Eastern and 
Western philosophies are simply not the same 
*>rts of enterprise: each has its own standards 
of logical and rational assessment. 

I think, for various reasons which I cannot 
give here, that this view is again wrong, and 
that there is a more sober alternative which is 
more tme to the facts - ie, to the literary evi- 
dence at our disposal. The Indian philosophers 
raised a large number of fundamental ques- 
tions which were just about the same as some 
of the questions which have exercised Western 
thinkers. (They also asked questions which 
were never asked in the West, just as they did 
not ask some of the questions which the West- 
philosophers did ask:) In dealing with these 
<tuestions, they sometimes produced theories 
and arguments which are much like the 
theories and arguments of their Western coun- 
terparts. But they also saw aspects of those 
Problems, and came up with analysis and argu- 
tfcnls, which are not to be found in the West- 
on tradition. These may be particularly help- 
l for Western philosophers in carrying on 
ftrown work; just as Indian philosophers fell 
mo muddles which they could have avoided if 
Pe? had possessed some of the logico- 
^ytical tools which Western thought has by 
developed, A fruitful co-operation be- 
and West is not only possible, but 
r^j^for the progress of philosophy. Both 
' V 0ns , su Pply viable alternative answers to 

fl tn questions. There should be no place for 
Biographical or cultural chauvinism 


KriJ 1 ^ -^ s P°‘ nl ^ ew ‘ s to&t of Bimal 
defe ^ Matilal. His latest book, Perception, 
iniita • Bm ple illustration, concentrat- 
rw^'! cu ^ r ly° n the philosophical theories of 
d« P!‘ 0 n ®nd toe ontological theories tfyal 
Mpqn them. The .first two parts of the 
3 niore general nature. Parf One 
w general conception of pram&na 

.. .Ift^ns. leading to -knowledge”, a ftjr- 
^ r ' ■ e s “Pti°aI doubts as they were 
of bh"t '■ rtld ! &n ar toqu[ty,' and. with the nature 
H6n l ^ P ^’ ca ^: ar ® ument '" the Indian tradi- 
Htoe pblnts arc made here. 
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wants to deny while the pmttiriua-iheorist 
wants to keep both; that although the Ny5ya 
method in philosophy began with samiaya or 
doubt, it was not the radical Cartesian doubt; 
and - to mention one among u host of the other 
theses that Matilul argues for- that the typical- 
ly Indian way of argumentation consisted in 
combining an inductive inference with a deduc- 
tive argument. All these theses are formulated 
from a purely philosophical standpoint. For 
the Sanskritist and historian of philosophy, 
Matilal has published another book, concur- 
rently with the one under review, in which 
these theses Hre defended with historical and 
textual exegesis ( Logic, Language and Reality: 
An introduction to Indian philosophical stu- 
dies, Delhi: Matilal Banarasidnss, 1985). 

Part Two of Perception is devoted to a gen- 
eral account of Indian theories of knowledge, 
against which background the account of 
perception is to be developed. Knowledge, 
contrary to much of contemporary Western 
thinking on these matters, is conceived as a 
mental episode characterized by intentional- 
ity. Matilal naturally takes up the question of 
“psychologism" nnd argues that its ruinous, 
consequences are avoided by the Indian cpistc- 
mologist by adopting various strategics, chief 
among them being tin uncompromising realism 
(the mental event always grasps what is out 
there) and a (rather suspicious) coincidence of 
causrI and logical necessities. There is an inge- 
nious attempt - Mntilal's own - to show how 
the Nyfiya conception of knowledge as justified 
true cognition can avoid the Gcttier-type cases 
(anticipated by the sceptic Sriharsa). I have 
doubts if Matiial's proposed Nyaya solution 
would do, but it is at least worth examining. 

The chief concern of the book is to recon- 
struct, in contemporary philosophical terms, 
the dialogue between the Buddhist phe- 
nomenalist nnd the Nyayn-Mim&mss) realist. 
The dialogue is complicated by the interven- 
tions of the Buddhist (Snutrantika) represent a- 
tionist and Yogacura idealist. This dialogue in 
fact went on for at least 1,000 years. Matiial's 
account transforms it into a marvellous “con- 
versation of mankind”, in which Oxford philo- 
sophers Ayer. Strawson. Dummett and 
Mackie, and American analytical philosophers 
Sellars. Quine and Chisholm converse with 
Dignaga, Dhamakirti, Santaraksita and Jflfi- 
nairi among the Buddhists, and Uddyota- 
kara, Vflcaspati, Udayana and Gangela among 
the Nyaya philosophers. Familiar philosophic- 
al questions - what is the distinction between 
“seeing" and “seeing-as”? Is there any thing 
purely given? To what extent do language and 
memory modify perception? How would an 
uncompromising realism like that of Nyaya 
account for perceptual illusion? Can percep- 
tion be construed as an inference as the Buddh- 
ist wants to do? Are pleasure and pain them- 
selves experiences or are they rather possible 
objects of experience? - are discussed in con- 
siderable detail. Matiial’s own preference is for 
a realistic epistemology and ontology although 
he, to be fair, shows considerable sympathy for 
the Buddhists’ sceptical arguments. 

There is a final section called "World- 
Views” in which the rival ontologies of the 
Buddhist (particulars only), the Ny5ya (par- 
ticulars, real universal and one genuine rela- 
tion constitute the world), and Bhartrbari’s 
holistic monism are examined, and the argu- 
ments and counter-arguments among their 
defenders and opponents are perspicuously 
formulated both in the Indian context and in 
the context Of contemporary Western phi- 
losophy. . 

I would not be doing justice to professor 
Matiial’s work if I gave the impression that its 
merits consisted in expositions of the relevant 
theories and arguments in contemporary locu- 
tion. On the contrary, as well as giving nice 
philosophical discussions of specific issues, 
Matilal also proposes several important revi- 
sions of the Nyaya theories to which, in gener- 
al, he is committed. He proposes, for exaniple, 
a more austere realism with regard to umver- 
sals by admitting only "natural kind" univer- 
ses and excising alleged universal belonging 
to artefacts, such as “pot-ness” and "cloth- 
ness” (In which the Nyfiya literature abounds). 
He also likewise dubs various connectors rec- 
ognized by Nyfiya as “bogus’’ and “subjective”. 
Thus the way an absence is connected to its 
locus is, on Matiial’s view, not a rtai. objective 
connectors while thtf« connexion between a : 
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book and the table on which it happens to be is 
a real connector. 

I understand the motivation for ontological 
economy, but suspect that calling them 
“bogus” and “subjective’’ . like calling “pot- 
ncss” a nominal universal, is too easy a victory 
over classical Nyaya. Likewise, he suggests u 
major revision in the Nyfiya epistemology. 
According to the standard Nyfiya theory, every 
perceptual judgment must have been preceded 
by a non-linguistic nnd pre-prcdicativc percep- 
tion of all those entities (separately but in one 
act as it were) which appear within the judg- 
mental structure. Matilal uses a suggestion by 


GangcSu to modify this requirement consider- 
ably: tiiis linguistically unstructured sensory 
awareness needs to precede judgmental 
perception only in some cases, not in all cases. 
Nyaya purists would want to know more about 
how this economy cun hold many other compo- 
nents of the overall theory together. 

All in all, this is u fine hook, lucidly written 
nnd well argued, nnd well balanced between 
scholarship and philosophical acuity. It will go 
□ long way to loosen the grip of the stereotypes 
nnd cliches mentioned earlier, and to make 
possible a genuine conversation between 
“Eastern" and "Western” philosophies. 


A mind of its own 


Edo Pivcevic 
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The Cartesian ghost, chastised but not chas- 
tened, continues to haunt philosophers. The 
post-war decades have seen the most powerful 
onslaught on Cartesianism. especially by philo- 
sophers in the English-speaking world. Yet the 
“ghost in the machine" - to employ the late 
Professor Ryle’s favourite term - refuses to lie 
down. The trouble is that Descartes was so 
good at spinning a plausible philosophical tale. 
He cleverly donned the sceptic’s hat. and pro- 
ceeded to tell a fascinating story that left the 
sceptic breathless and made the materialist 
look positively banny. There is nothing like a 
good yam to prop up a shaky argument and 
make your opponent look ridiculous. 

Moralists are opt to call such stories para- 
bles. Serious-minded philosophers call them 
“thought-experiments”. Jonathon Harrison 
dislikes pomposity, and in his book he offers n 
collection of fables which, he hopes, can be 
enjoyed for their own sokes as well as for the 
‘'philosophical moral” they contain. Still, it is 
not quite clear why he decided to call his 
volume A Philosopher's Nightmare: lie seems 
to have enjoyed himself hugely writing these 
stories -so much so that they occasionally bolt 
away with him. 

, In order to make his points lie trots out all 
the familiar characters: Dr Frankenstein, Dr 
Svengali. Dr Jekyll and - in his version -- Ms 
Hyde; as well as God and, fairies and some 
sinister science-fiction neurologists and brdin 
surgeons. People arc subjected to the nastiest 
' experiments imaginable. Their brains are 
transplanted, or divided and placed in different 
skulls, or replaced by fairies. One example that 
; has been the subject of much discussion among 
philosophers Ibtely is the so-called '“brains in 


vats” example. How can we be sure (lint we are 
not merely brains kept in vats of life- preserving 
fluid, and made to hallucinate about our bodies 
and our surroundings? Many of Harrison’s 
stories are variations on this theme. U is even 
conceivable, he suggests, that brains them- 
selves are projections of our minds and that 
reality (as Leibniz conjectured) is populated 
entirely by spiritual entities. If such things are 
conceivable, he is implying, then they are logi- 
cally possible, and this is sufficient to under- 
mine the materialist thesis. 

He has much fun sniping at some latter-day 
realists, who think that they can prove by "ling- 
uistic analysis” thal not everything we perceive 
could be an illusion, on the grounds that “illus- 
ory” makes sense only by contrast to “real". 
He is right in thinking that this is much loo 
facile a way to deal with the sceptic. But an 
amusing dismissal of an idea hardly amounts to 
an argument. On the other hand, he sometimes 
goes to elaborate lengths to make a fairly sim- 
ple point. When, following a particularly vile 
epidemic, people lost the ability to feel pain 
and the whole iiuman race wns threatened with 
extinction, fairies rushed to the rescue and 
made everyone behave in much the same way 
as before, namely, by avoiding or counteract- 
ing the damage done to their own bodies, even 
though the experience of pnin was totally ab- 
sent. Since outwardly no one could notice any 
difference, this was a proof that pain could not 
be identified with puln behaviour. There must 
be simpler ways, you might think, or driving n 
nail into the wall. 

He is not always consistent. The general im- 
pression that he seems to be trying to convey is 
that mind conceivably could exist without the 
body, and moreover that body is not logically 
necessary lo personal identity. Yet at times his 
stories seem deliberately to leave room for 
doubt as to whether the first person singular 
could in fact have an application in the absence 
of any experience of one’s own body. Philo- 
sophically these stories are a mixed bag and do 
not add up to h well-drawn line of argument. 
But they are great fun to read: they are witty 
and ■ thought-provoking, and provide good 
material far introducing some of the central 
philosophical 1 puzzled -to young students.’.’, ■ > 
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Tiiis is an illuminating hook with a catch- 
penny title, written by un angry man. It contains 
many commonplace assertions. little evidence 
that the author has strayed much beyond a few 
second-hand sources, and is fuelled by the 
same spirit which moves retired gentlemen to 
write to newspapers when they hove rend or 
seen something which has upset them; in this 
case the spate of films about British fnrfiu 
which marked the recent hut now fading re- 
vival of popular interest in (he Raj. The fact 
that it is yesterday's anger, vented against a 
passing phase in Hie entertainment business, 
makes the book an even sorrier document. 
One hns to keep trying to remember the ob- 
jects of the author's anger, because he is too 
busy with his own outrage to provide more 
Ilian the broadest of charges. 

The excuse for The Myth of the Mahatma, 
Michael Edwardes writes in his preface, is the 
“positive menace" which lurks in the "myths” 
of British India, ns exemplified by Richard 
Attcnhormigirs film of Gandhi's life ("hagio- 
latrous and historically misleading"); the tele- 
vision series based on Paul Scott's Raj Quartet 
(it revealed the Raj's ruling elite as "consisting 
mainly of bullies and psycliotics"); and the film 
of A Passage To india made from "perhaps the 
most influential of the many bad novels about 
the Raj"), Taken together, they comprise 
"popular and easily digested historical pap" 
which has abetted something Edwnreds calls the 
Mahatma industry - “u sort of fan club of 
mainly western academics, journalists, church- 
men, minority demagogues and pop radicals” - 
in obscuring the truth ns Edwardes sees it. 

Out of the book's 270 pages, fewer than 100 
deal with the Mahatma (an honorific which the 




THE OLYMPIC CRISIS 
Sport, Politics and the 
Moral order 
John Hoberman 

As the South Korean political crisis deep- 
ens, thal 988 Seoul Olympic Gaines loom 
as a potential disaster for the Olympic 
movement What are the political roots of 
this blunder, and why have so many Olym- 
pic crises preceded it? 

In this- wide- ranging book, Hoberman 
describes the careers and ideas of the lead- 
ing figures of the Olympic movement and 
the amoral Ideology they bequeathed to it. 
He explores the complex relationship be- 
tween International sport and the funda- 
mental ethical norms It. almost always Ig- 
nores.' The book includes an entire chapter 
analyzingthe 1 980 Moscow Olympiad and 
the American- led boycott, ‘and the first 
• survey of critiques of the Olympiad move- 
- nnenL Illustrated 
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; Ah exhaustive account nf the early phase of 
’• the Cyprus ‘conflict' by one of Its main 
acton, Greece's former foreign minister 
i' Avernff outlines the International context 
. of the problem. His narrjtf lye describes the 
diplomatic aiitl political-processes In great 
detail. His insights Into the personalities. 
' and their mot Wet Ions are revealing. ’ . 
.'"feu Opportunities is illuminating, grip- 
ping, and powerful.” —Nicholas Gage 
; .Ckihbwlnd; 1S0& 0-89241-389-1 . . UP 

Addrui ordm and Inquiries to 

ARimDB a CARATZAS, PUBLISHER 

Dept MP-T 2 

481 Main Street, P. a Bdx 210 
New Rochelle, N.Y. 10802, US. A 
please make payment In US dollars and; add 
f 2.00 for shipping. 


author never bothers to explain). The greater 
proportion is taken up with a short history of 
the Raj which concludes that it was “a 
bourgeois empire . . . well-meaning, on (he 
whole humane and eventually dull ... a mix- 
ture of the good , mediocre and a little bnd, not 
a series of Amritsars or a sort of continuing 
Vietnam". Gandhi and India's British rulers, 
says Edwardes, enjoyed a symbiotic rela- 
tionship. They used him and lie used them. His 
brand of agitational politics, which sought to 
demonstrate the moral superiority of the 
Indian position, would have been seen off very 
quickly by a blunter and more determined 
rdgime, for example the Nazis or the Japuncse. 
The Raj ended not because Gandhi’s support- 
ers lay down in front of tram-cars and trains, 
but because Britain hnd lost the will and the 
in cm ns to sustain it. 

All of this is conventional wisdom and, no 
matter how hard Edwardes tries, it cannot be 
dressed up aS iconoclasm. It does not, in fact, 
greatly conflict with the Paul Scott or H. M. 
Forster view of the British in India - what are 
the expatriates in Chandrapore if they are not a 
mixture of the good, mediocre and a little bad? 
As for Attenborough's Gandhi, it certainly 
offered a simplified aiul heroic version of its 
subject's life, but it did not, so far as I can 
remember, tell damaging fibs about the Brit- 


ish. They hardly emerged as, in Edwardes's 
phrase, "figures from the Marxist music haU”. 
They were merely the mixture as before: good, 
mediocre etc. 

The author makes judgments more readily 
than he leads the evidence. Gandhi, says 
Edwardes, was cruel to his family and indiffer- 
ent to the fate of black Africans. Both state- 
ments may be true, but Edwardes never lakes 
the trouble to substantiate them with the inter- 
esting details of why and how. (Actually the 
evidence lies in Gandhi's own letters, but 
Edwardes seems unlikely to have read many of 
them; Gandhi wrote millions of words, he says, 
"fortunately mostly unread”.) Other uncom- 
fortable aspects of Gandhi's personality are 
mentioned - his infamous obsession with his 
libido, his Luddism, his “inner voices" - but 
the author can find nothing original to say ab- 
out any of them. It is all well-trodden ground, 
and previously trodden more skilfully. 

Gandhi, as even Edwardes acknowledges, 
was (he first and greatest mass leader in Indian 
politics. He transformed the Indian Congress 
from an urban debating society into a national 
movement which attracted the attention of the 
world. He may have lived, as Edwardes says, in 
his own “dark Hindu world", but he did try to 
invest Hinduism and India with a social ethic 


Minutiae of the “Mutiny” 


P. J. Marshall 


ERIC STOKES 

The Peasant ArmccLThc Indian rebellion of 1857 
Edited by C. A. Bayly 
261pp. Oxford: Clarendon Press. £25. 
0198215703 

Within a short space of lime thiee of Britain’s 
most distinguished historians of its empire - 
Roger Anstcy, John Gallagher and Eric Stokes 
- died prematurely, leaving what would have 
been major books uncompleted. Fortunately, 
colleagues, to whom other scholars owe an 
immense debt, have been able to salvage part 
at least of wlial would otherwise have been lost 
and to arrange for posthumous publication. 
In The Peasanf Armed, C. A. Bayly has put 
together draft chapters of a work gn which 
Stokes had been engaged for many years: the 
study of the 1857 Indian upheaval, especially 
the revolt in the countryside. 

As Bayly explains in his Introductory note, 
the work is incomplete. What could be re- 
covered was an. introduction, two military 
chapters, one from the British and one from 
the sepoy point of view, and a number of local 
studies of the rural rebellion. Four such studies 
are offered, all taken from the western wing of 
the area affected. Since Stokes was presumably 
still some way from having felt himself able to 
write a conclusion, a paper of his of 1978 is 
provided as an interim dne. Bayly -also con- 
tributes a valuable "concluding note” of his 
own, commenting itluminatingly on some of 
the (hemes of Stokes's work. Stokes appar- 
ently intended to write chapters on other re- 
gions in which rural revolt broke out. Whether 
he intended id depioy-his Immense learning on 
further aspects of 1857 and ; iiow the pieces 
would have been drawn together are nol clear, . 
; An inevitably incomplete book is also in 
' -some-senses inevitably Inconclusive. But, as 
Bayly points oul, it is most unlikely that Stokes 
was working towards any easily encapsulated 
- set of conclusions about J857. In his introduc- 
tion Stokes warns that "iiistoricai truth 
marches only briefly to tunes of sounding 
generality"; 1857 in his view ,is not such an 
occasion. Those who seek general explana- 
tions of it, be it. as, an outbreak of '‘proto- 
nationalism”, or as a mass expression of 1 rural 
. discontent or fts rejection of. % “modernity” 
■ th a (hadbeen imposed by ab alien regime, may 
• possibly be right, but they have much to take 
into account first; Chiefly,, Stokes insists, the 

complexity : of social conditions (mu);, the 

. complexity of events. .. v ' 1 7 .■ '' 

Those who ; lire.’ acquainted vWth Stokes's 
earlier studies, collected , ill pie'Peashiu andtfie 
willnol Ire surprised at bls stress on the 
. complexity of conditions. Jjje long ago showed 


which would match public cleanliness to nt 
vale godliness, and promote equality i 
the caste system. Of course, he was an 01m* 
mid often contradictory figure, and many3 
actions were stunts: the third-class travel 
Salt March, the frequent fasts. But they were 
for their time, brilliant stunts. Some of ^ 
saved Hindu and Muslim lives. All of theta 
affected the way the rest of the world sa» 
British India, and all of them, at least fora 
time, affected the way Indians behaved to- 
wards each other and towards their rulers. 

. A considerable even if a transient achieve- 
melpt? Edwardes thinks not. He is troubled bj 
the level of "mythic activity" around Gandhi, 
which has or could become “a sort of philo! 
sophicnl springboard for militant activism 
in the real world". In India, apparently, 
"Gandhian shibboleths” lie heavily on Uk 
population, "encouraging the dark forces of 



of revolt and such plausible explanations as the 
extent of rural indebtedness, the extent to 
which holders of revenue rights had been de- 
rived by sale, or even the level of revenue 
assessment, will not survive close examination 
in specific districts. The local studies in this 
book continue the work of demolition. Gener- 
alizations about “castes" do not hold good. Jats 
and Gujars did not behave in a uniform way or 
fulfil the roles allotted 10 them by contempor- 
ary British opinion. The 1978 paper ends with a 
plea for the systematic study of environment, 
ethnic composition and "social forms ex- 
pressed in the varieties of tenure". Until that is 
done district by district, “we are striking 
matches in the dark”. 

Even if such studies were available, they 
would not necessarily, in Stokes's view, dispel 
the darkness that surrounds 1857. We should 
have a much better knowledge of what he calls 
“predisposing circumstances", but “Political 
violence is not, however, the product of predis- 
posing circumstances but of specific causes." 
Hence the stress on the complexity of events, 1 
which is so striking a feature of this book. 
Communities may have been disposed to 
throw off their allegiance to the government, 
but whether such a disposition could be trans- 
lated into action often depended on conditions 
outside their control. It obviously depended on 
whether the sepoys were willing and able to 
rebel and to bring down the local civil 
government. Once this had happened, they 
were likely to march off to Delhi or some other 
focal point. The vacuum they left might then be 

• filled by some quick British counter-stroke or 
by p strong local interest that remained loyal to 
the Raj. Were neither of these things to hap- 
pen, the opportunity existed ifor civil rebellion. 
Whether it was taken depended on the degree 
of organization among the potentially dis- 
affected and especially, in Stokes’s view, on 
the availability Of “magnates” prepared to lead 
resistance. Thus to be able to explain the incid- 
cnee of revolt requires a scholar who not only 
has a knowledge of social and economic condi- 
tions at local level across a wide belt of north- 
. em and central India, but who has also been 
able to reconstruct the dispositions and move- 
ments of British troops at any particular time 
over several months and to reconstruct the 
balance of local political Torres; i 

This is not a programme for a single life- 
span,. If Stokes, who came as close to fulfilling 
: it as anyorte iseverUkety todp, felt disinclined 
to go beyond, stressing that 1857 was many 
differen t kinds of revolt, the prospect for those . 
v who wish ,.tp. coin generalizations looks- bleak', 
•j- Specialists will of course wprfe happily in a 
;!• worid |n wjiich the;old cejiaihtire hare crum- 

• bled away^buj. Indian history is not theexclu- 
7 sivfc property of the specialists. -Those who try 
. ;Tp feed the interre^ .of a wider public will hot 

• neqesSatiiy .Welcome learning that overfill && 
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All that remains 


N 0 rman Hammond 


CHRISTINE FLON (Editor* 

•me World Atlas of Archaeology 
423pp. Mitchell Beazley. £29.95. 
085533 554 8 


rfu World Atlas of Archaeology certainly 
merits its title, and its contents go quite a long 
My towards justifying the dust-jacket claim 
ihat it is "the most up-to-date general attempt 
ever made to put world archaeology into focus 
and to present it in terms of human social 
Ktivities as well as objects .... socially 
^4, reflecting the approach of modern 
French historians such os Braudel”. 

“French" is a key word in this book, which is, 
die front matter tells us. “the English edition of 
Le grand Atlas de I'archiologie, created by 


illusion”. One wonders about the realness oj 
the author’s “real world". Have the rest of us 
missed something? Are they lying down in 
front of the trains now in Belfast and Beirut? 
Are they hand -spinning cotton in the Bombs; 
stock exchange? The real world may have paid 
too little attention to the philosophy of M. K. 
Gandhi: it cannot be accused of paying loa 
much. 


the Hindu psyche, creating and sustain^ I PncycloDaedia Universalis”. Almost all the 

n— ...— .. 1 I ^ ly . m contributors are French archaeo- 

tigsts, including both established and younger 
scholars, and less than ten pages (on special- 
ly African and South-east Asian topics) are 
byothers. Most of the work has been done by 
Fewer than a score of the authors, and several 
olihe major sections are wholly or almost en- 
tirely by a single person, as for example 
MicWlc Julien's coverage of the 
European Palaeolithic, Jean Guilaine's of the 
Neolithic, or Patrick Pdrin’s of the Early 
Medieval period. Other sections, including 
ibueon the Near East, Central Asia, China 
and Africa, boast a multiplicity of authors. The 
editor, Christine Flon, does not contribute to 
At text, and although a foreword by Michael 
Wood Is prominently advertised on the dust- 
jjeket and title-page (where the editor’s name 
does not appear, for some reason), Mr Wood 
does not seem to have played any other part in 
the creation of the book. 

The text has been very well translated from 
; tie French (although the translator is not iden- 
tified), but not by an archaeologist: nonsense 
phrases like “foliated convex awl" and “ocri- 
piuihole" are scattered . thinly through the 
ten There are also factual howlers such as the 
menal of the captions for the northern and 
southern Chinese Neolithic (p 261) which 
•odd have been caught by a qualified reader. 
Other carelessnesses include the failure to re- 
translate sources originally published in Eng- 
Wi- Peter Hopkirk’s Foreign Devils on the 
S& Road appears here as Boudhas et rddeurs 
ar to route de la sole. 

Tic Atlas Is constructed with an introduction 
* the nature of archaeology and eighteen 
geographical chronological main sections, 
k&Ming with the Palaeolithic of Europe 
Nikh, not surprisingly, means mainly that of 
France), and progressing through European 
prehistory and protohistory to the medieval 
Pfrwd. before taking off south and east to the 
laical world, the Near East and Egypt, Cen- 
WAsia, China and Japan. Africa and the real 
of humankind do not appear until 
W8, and the Americas and Australasia/ 
^ia are tacked on at the end. 

Jhe format is of two-page spreads, each de- 
^^foasingi© broad (“The origin of man and 
■•first habitats") 01 narrow ("Tang burial 
Jtoting'') topic, with a text of 1,500-1,800 
fl nd half a dozen illustrations. These 
hiaps, site plans, diagrams and photo- 
all of very high quality, but hardly a 
^bo^gical chart, The lack of a syn- 
"P* chart as well as regional chronologies is 
“■e greatest single failing of this book. 
J?"* Pepple find the history of archaeology 
Drartit^? .'bclijvant to the discipline, as it is 
today: the authors of the Atlas dp 
sect i° fl I s introduced by a 
of icSl'S 51 acc °Liptofhow the present state 
part of the, world de- 
rest of the book, it is truly up 
001 American section includes 

Blnford and the old “new 
'^jectaiSiil ^.^athje's Tucson Garbage 
over “middle range 
■W^J^^LrodVK^oh to . the book, >y 
;qq v h ? s » Shnilarly fresh outlook 

including. the ;r problems of 


planations of “the Mutiny" have been reduced 
to tatters or that Stokes (powerfully abetted bv 
Bayly) has cut the mooring that held it in 1 
commanding position in the mainstream of the 
modern history of India, allowing it to drift on 
to the bank as a movement “sans issue, leaving 
no trace except a lasting fear of violence from 
below”. 1857 now seems little more than 1 
minor distraction in the long, slow proce&sescf 
gradual economic and cultural change. Ytt 
when Stokes’s work is incorporated into the 
accepted wisdom of teaching and textbook 
writing, the subject will be greatly enriched. In 
place of superficial generalizations, the non- 
specialist will be provided with a lucid and 
massively authoritative guide with which to If) 1 
to understand a real world and all its inevitable 
complexities. 

Overheard and 
Underphrased 

It was Happy Hour 
at the Cafd Helicon. 

Ever since boredom 
made the ratings 
a good crowd had 
beetled in to hear 
the big ones talking 
orjusttolook 
at the ever-changing 
faces at top table. 

What was the conversation like? . 
people wanted to know . 

It’s not a pick-up, 
it's an eavesdrop place, 

Olympian mirror-alley, . 
they knew that. One 
• asked a waiter. Well, he said, 
they'd been rabbiting on 
. about the new females 
: in the Sundays, not the slags 
and gossip-writers, but 
; the cbmmunica tors, bards ^ ; .- 

and moralists. .. : 

! They didn’t like it. It. ciit 
; across their territory . 

But they could wear it. . 

Aftfer ail, said Zeus, ' 
just take Sappho • . ' : : 

and Cassandra, what 


does it come to, their stuff, / 

de like .. • . t iojbalanci. -iri' - this 'coverage: 


■ surely it's just, (hat peOple like 
hearing girls talk dLrt7 


Prehistoric Europe has forty-three pages to 
forty-six for the whole New World, and the 
Merovingians of France and their immediate 
neighbours the same (sixteen pages) as the 
whole of Africa. If this is “world archaeology”, 
it is a world seen from the Sorbonne, its per- 
spectives diminishing rapidly with distance. 

But how many archaeological encyclopaedias 
of anglophone origin even mention the Mero- 
vingians, or devote six pages to the archaeo- 
logy of that former French colony, Vietnam? 
There is plenty of coverage here of the work of 
non-Frcnch archaeologists, from praise of 
Wheeler’s work in India, and Tello’s in Peru, 
to the preponderance of English-language re- 
ferences in the extensive bibliography, to rebut 
any charge of cultural chauvinism. 

The individual essays are often densely de- 
tailed, albeit clearly written, and suggest 
scholars writing for their colleagues, but the 
long captions to the illustrations, which 
together occupy some two-thirds of each 
spread, make the topics understandable and 
interesting at a general level too; I suspect that 
the French public, brought up with such superb 
examples of haute vulgarisation as the maga- 
zine Archeologia , are more sympathetic to the 
level of involvement clearly expected by the 
authors of the Atlas. 

Some of the material presented is so new 
that its publication here lias preceded formal 
announcement in the scientific journals, as 
with Ni&de Guidon’s discovery of early cave art 
at Pedra Furada in Brazil (in a section written 
by Guidon hersclf)t and Michael Jansen's and 
Maurizio Tosi’s new survey of Mohenjodaro. 
Some of it is of extraordinary interest, such as 
the demonstration that Solomon's Temple in 
Jerusalem was the end-product of a two- 
thousand-year development of elongated 
temples in the Syro-Palestinian region, 
excavated at sites such as Chuera and Emar, 
and that the worship of Yah web took place in 
buildings just like those used for the coeval 
cults of Baal and Astarte. 

Away from the well-published areas of 
Europe and the Near East there is valuable 
coverage of sites such as the Scythian royal 
burial at Tolstaia Mogila on the lower Dniepr, 
with its stunning gold lunula built up from four 
tores holding in place bands of openwork relief 
sculpture, and the Belyunceh palace of c 
adIOOO on the Moroccan coast, where the 
Moors brought ideas from Andalusian 
architecture back to their homeland. From 
Afghanistan there are plans of the circular 
bronze-age citadels of Dashly on the Oxus, and 
of the prehistoric canals upstream near Qun- 
duz, and across the frontier in the Soviet re- 
publics of Central Asia, the royal mausoleum 
of Koj-Krylgan-Kala in its circular moated re- 
doubt of the fourth to the second centuries bc. 
Frantz Grenet plots the distribution of Zoroas- 
trian, Nestorian Christian and Jewish ossuaries 
in the lands east of the Aral Sea, between the 
borders of Spssanian Persia and Tang China, , 
at a time when the oases of the Silk Road 
nurtured communities of many persecuted and , 
now extinct cults. 

Topicality is not absent: one essay on 
"Archaeology and. Apartheid" by Jean Devlsse 
shows how Bantu ironworking was established 
in the Transvaal by the fifth century, fitting 
into a pattern well-known from Zimbabwe, 
Zambia and Botswana, and reflecting 0 stable 
pastoral and agricultural society that produced 

such remarkable works of art as the Lydenburg 

pottery heads a thousand years before the first 
Boers trekked across the Vaal. In South 
Africa, as in Rhodesia twenty years ago and 
more, archaeology gives the lie to government 

' Pr The g S , /ki* ends with a brief but provocative 
section on the modern world, on the reason- 
: able premiss that archaeology beg ns yester- 
day, and .cites studies of the current cult of St 
- Arithony In Paris, or the distribution of posters 
in that city, as furthering the discipline as 
an a^unt of past human activity from tts 

' indcSbook-ta one,ttaBt it ta ■■■ •«»*» aacy . 

IQ do badly: in spite of some imbalances, our 
’ colleagues across the Channel have shown us 

. that it c an be done rathe r wolj, . — - — 

* TTT^hanfi has edited Studies of Shwg 

Conference on Mang 


We liked it 
so much 
we thought you 
should have one 

a book one turns to with constant pleasure, 
and which achieves the seemingly impossible 
task of being both lively and judicious at once. n 
It is a book with much style and little prejudice. 

TLS April 26 1985 
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The divine contract 


Anthony Phillips 


KRNKSTW. Nit 'MO I. SON 

GntI end JHi« People: C'ovciinnl mul theology in 

(he Old Testament 

244pp. Oxford University Press. 122. 5U. 
HI<i$2(ifiS47 

The importance of Ernest W. Nicholson's God 
and His People in recent biblical scholarship 
can hardly he over-e mp lui sized. The concept 
of the covenant has been at the centre of a 
century of Old Testament criticism - a century 
whose literature Professor Nicholson reviews, 
before substantially affirming rliat Julius 
Wellhauscn was right after all. But he does 
much more than that: using modern sociologic- 
al insights, he offers a coherent explanation for 
the emergence, in the late monarchic period of 
ancient Israel, of the covenant concept, which 
marks the distinctive nature of that people's 
faith. Mis thesis has substantial consequences 
not only for the history of Israelite religion, but 
for the theology of the Old Testament. 

Nicholson’s review of research into the cov- 
enant concept, following Wei I hausen's pub- 
lication in 1X78 of the first purl of whnt became 
his Prolegomena to the History of Israel, falls 
into four stages. First, the period up to the end 
of the First World War was one of sharp 
controversy over Wcllhiiusen's assertion that 
the presentation of Israel's relationship with 
Yalnveh in terms of a covenant was a lute de- 
velopment and came about as a result of the 
preaching of the great prophets of the eighth 
century bc. Yet, secondly, within a decade of 
the Armistice, thisgave way to near unanimity, 
in opposition to Wcllhniisen, time the covenant 
was an ancient and fundamental feature of 
Israelite religion. With the advent of Martin 
Notli's theory that Israel's origins lay in u 
twelve-tribe amphictyony, the covenant con- 
cept was no longer thought of ns a theological 
idea, but as an Israelite institution with a defin- 
able function in both society and religion. 
Thirdly, in the 1950s, this belief was streng- 
thened by the comparison of the covenant with 
ancient Near Eastern suzerainty or vassal 
treaties, in such a way that Yahweh was unde r- 
stood us the suzerain and Israel as his vassal. 
Arguing that the resemblances between those 
treaties and the biblical narratives in Exodus 
and Deuteronomy are more apparent than 
real, Nicholson questions whether in any event 
such an analogy would have had appeal to 
Israel, given the nature and actions of the 
Assyrian suzerains whom she experienced. He 
concludes that this period of research yielded 
little of permanent value, though it had the 
negative merit of again allowing the covenant 


concept to be seen as a theological idea rather 
than as nn institution. So, fourthly, in the 
19fi(Is. Old Testament scholars, headed by L. 
Perliti, abandoned the “functional" under- 
standing of the origin and purposes of the cov- 
enant and interpreted it ns a concept developed 
to meet the theological needs and crises of the 
late monarchic period. A century of research 
returned to its original conclusions. 

In the second part of his book, Nicholson 
analyses the key covenant texts: Exodus 
19:3h-8, 24:1-2 and 9-11, 24:3-8, .14:10-28: 
Joshua 24:1-28; Hosea 6:7, 8:1. Much of the 
analysis lias already appeared in the author’s 
numerous publications, though there are signi- 
ficant reassessments of earlier positions which 
result in n modification of Perlill’s pan- 
Deuterunomisni. Nicholson concludes that the 
covenant concept emerged in the late monar- 
chic period in (lie lime of Mosea, or not long 
before, receiving its most intensive and expan- 
sive usage with the Deuteronomic movement. 

it is, however, the short final part of 
God and His People which carries discussion 
further. Mere Nicholson argues that there is 
more to the covenant concept than its date. 
Although Old Testament scholarship has 
turned full circle, research since Well hausen 
has enabled us to sec, in a way not open to 
previous scholars, the crucial role the covenant 
concept plays in Israel's faith. The eighth- 
century prophets broke the mould ofa “naturni 
bond" between God and his people and re- 
interpreted the relationship in terms of moral 
response and commitment. Nicholson sees two 
factors as involved: first, there were strong 
polytheistic Features in Israelite life which not 
merely rivalled but prevailed agninst the exclu- 
sive tradition through the p re-exilic period; 
secondly, it was believed that Israel's well- 
being was guaranteed by Yahweh. Through 
the covenant concept the eighth-century 
prophets both challenged Israel to affirm her 
exclusive allegiance to Yahweh and threatened 
her very existence because of her moral Failure. 
Thus the traditional rote of religion in legiti- 
mating the social order and its institutions was 
turned on its head. Israel's future could not be 
taken for granted, as part of the natural order, 
but depended on choice, Yahweh's choice of 
her. and her choice of Yahweh. which had 
continually to bc reaffirmed. Covenant lang- 
uage served as the focal point for that desacra- 
lization of a religious society of which the 
prophets were the chief agents. 

Nicholson's thesis affirms both Wellhausen’s 
position and Perlitt's conclusions in a modified ■ 
form. In spite of unjustified reluctance in re- 
spect of Exodus 34: 1 0-28, he at least provides, 
in Hosea 6:7 and 8:1, and Exodus 24:3-8, 
sources for Deuteronomic theology and time 


The exegetical line 


Alastair Hamilton 

BERYL SMALLEY 

The Gospels In the Schools e.11,00 - c.1280 
286pp. Humble don. £20.. 

'0907628494. *- 

The Gospels in the Schools c.1 100 -c.1280, 

. 'sytiich appeared a year after Beryl Smalley’s 
. | 'death, contains four previously published arti- 
cles and obe new essay, tracing the develbp- 
; men! of the. Gospel commentary from the. 

■ work of the chancellor of Notre-Damc, Peter 
, Cbmcstor, in the mid-twelfth century to 
. the major thirtecnth-ceniury. theologians. 
Bon a venture. Albert the Great and Thomas 
Aquinas. ■'Originality"* in the history of medi- 
eval exegesis. Is a term to be used with the 
utmost caution: what is refreshing about Miss 
Smalley's studies ft that, with, authority qnii 
modesty, she does dare to use it. and allows u$ 
to perceive an evolution which, : though riot 
following a direct course, meanders from one 
i unquestionable epoch to -another. : ' 

Deriving much of his inspiration from the 
school of Larin, where the whole Bible fas 
opposed !Q just the Psalter and the Pauline 
Epistles) was systematically expounded for the 
first time, Peter Comestor is the earliest re- 
corded lecturer on the Gospels in Paris. He 
Ordered the traditional glosses in relation to ■ 
the text and the various senses oft he Scrip? 
lures; he d1stihgdte|icd between the sdrtfes with ! 


for its development, which Perlitt's rigid pan- 
Deuteronomism appeared to deny. It is a pity 
(hat, like Perlitt. he fails to discuss Psalm 
78: 1(1, 37. Furthermore, the evidence for cov- 
enant as nn idea rather than ns un institution 
seems incontrovertible. It is not, however, en- 
tirely dear that the suzerainty treaties should 
be discounted. While the command to love a 
vassal perhaps could not be used as an analogy 
for the love of God. the treaties might have 
been first used ns a model to illustrate the 
breach of the covenant relationship. Certainly 
it seems that the two tablets in the Sinai narra- 
tive were only introduced in order to be 
broken. Indeed both their number and the 
manner of their destruction and reissue have 
important parallels with vassal treaties. If the 
Sinai narrative reached much of its present 
form either in the reign of Hezekiah or soon 
afterwards, as is probable from both the cen- 
tral position of Exodus 20:22-26 and the con- 
tents of Exodus 34:10-28, then appeal to the 
vassal treaties is entirely intelligible. 

The crux of Nicholson's argument hinges on 
the Hosen texts. Yet if we are to recognize the 
importance of the prophets in the emergence 
of the covenant concept, it still remains curious 
that only Hosea should use the term b e rh 
(covenant) to describe the relationship be- 
tween Yahweh and Israel. The temptation for 
Nicholson is, of course, to see Hosea as the 
originator or the concept, for there aie im- 
portant theological links between the 
prophet's work and Deuteronomy. But 
Hosea's reference to b'rit in both 6:7 and 8:1 is 
almost casual: the prophet expects his audi- 
ence to know the concept. Despite Nicholson's 


survey, scholars are still faced with the oar^ 
that Hosea appeal, to toss offafamillaT? 
which his co-prophets ignore. ^ ** 
What is undoubtedly innovatory in 
prophets’ proclamation is total condemns 

of Israel. But their threatening 

mem to fall upon the whole community l» 
opposed to particular persons or places) L 
not necessarily mean that the covenant concra 
itself was created by them. While the develop 
mem of Old Testament religion and theoton 
was certainly forged through struggle with 
Canaanite practice. Nicholson himself admits 
that claims to exclusivism and moral choice 
both long antedate the eighth-centun 
prophets. Indeed they are present in the Bool 
of the Covenant. Exodus 21:1-23:19, which a 
best dated early in the monarchy. While the 
people certainly understood thqt they were, 
being blessed by Yahweh, examination of tlx 
prophetic books indicates that this was noil* 
cause they took their position to be guarat- 
teed, but rather that, in both religion and 
morals, they considered themselves obedient 
to Yahweh. Do the prophets do more thia 
reassert Yahweh’s claim in both religion 
(Hosea) and law (Amos, Isaiah and Midi)’ 
All would agree that the prophets offered* 
radical criticism of Israel’s life, but the asser- 
tion that they “effected a decisive change in tbe 
understanding of God’s relationship with 
Israel” resulting in “a radically new and distinc- 
tive Israelite world view" must be the starting- 
point for that further research which Professw 
Nicholson invites. His stimulating book, for 
which all students of the Old Testament wll 
long remain indebted, should encourage it. 


Cultural change in the cults 


; unprecedented precision; he was arguably the 
only commentator of. the period - and for a 
long time to come - to suggest a theory of. 
historical development; and he faced the prob- 
lem of applying the evangelical teachings of 
poverty, and humility to everyday life. By 
way of the slightly later exegetes Peter the 
. Chanter, the Dominican Hugh of St Cher and 
the Franciscans Alexander of. Hales and John 
of La Rochelle, Miss Smplley arrives at the' 
second turning-point. In Bonavehture, John of 
Wales and John Pechnm we find a distinctly 
Franciscan form of piety, with a conscious 
. emphasis on poverty that was lacking, in the 
Gospel commentaries of their precursors. ' 
Aquinas, on the .other hand, made the im- 
portant distinction between precepts applied to' 
Ihd individual and those applied to, govern* 
ments, and he. a Isa broached the question of 
the authorship of tire Gospels by analysing the 
style and contents of the text, He thereby' in- 
augurated a line of exegesis which was to l|ave a 
particularly distinguished future. 

• Few medievalists discussing the .scriptural, 

. cdmrilentaries of the schoolmen cortibinc 
attention to the more arid matter of the dating 
nqd attribution of manuscripts with aq eye for ■ 
the personality oF [he commBntator artd the 
.historical setting in a manlier .so appealing to 
the general reader as did Beryl ' Smalley.. • 
Admirable in the clarity of itscpnclusibiis.lhis 
latest wbrk will be o f use to students of exegesis ! 
■jn all periods;,; -. . ^ ; v. 


Gerard Irvine 

J.G.DAVIES (Editor) 

A New Dictionary of Liturgy and Worship 
544pp. SCM. £19.50. 

033402207 X 

In his preface to A Dictionary of Liturgy and 
Worship ( 1972), an earlier version of this book, 
the editor, J. G. Davies, of Birmingham Uni- 
versity, stressed the primacy of worship over 
theology: how men worship shapes what they 
believe and not vice versa. It is also true that 
worship and belief alike are shaped not only by 
tradition from the past, but by the pressures of 
contemporary culture as well. As Culture 
changes, so does religion: □ fact not sufficiently 
recognized by students of liturgy until the im- 
pact of Vatican II burst upon the whole Christ- 
ian world. In the past thirty years there has 
been areappraisal of norms of worship in the 
light of cultural change so rapid that, after only 
fourteen years, the production of a new version 
of Professor Davies’s Dictionary has been 
deemed appropriate. 

A New Dictionary of Liturgy and Worship 
has over sixty new entries; many of those in the 
old book also have been modified of conflated 
to bring them into line with the new. perspec- 
tives the Church has learnt from a developing 
society. Foremost among these is ethnic plural- 
ism. Today ecumenical activity has grown out 
of a concern with merely Christian unity in 
favour of a wider unity of all . faiths. This is 
reflected in the New Dictionary by a long (aiid 
excellent) article oil Indigeni2ation, as well as 
essays specifically on the worship of Judaism, 
[slant, Hinduism, Buddhism and Shinto - but 
not, for some reason, of Sikh worship. ’ 

. A second influence horn contemporary cul- 
ture is democratization. In worship, this is re-! 
fleeted in a greater degree of lay participation 
and leadership. Liturgically, this ^demonst- 
rated by tbe new grid, vernacular Roman lit-' 
urgy; and in Anglican aqd Protestant traditions 
by the efflorescence of new service books, such 
ns the Alternative Semce Book: Parallturgic- 
m manner of experiments have spnirtg 
up: in the media;, fa house groups; in schools- 
(where worahipis redesigned to conform with 
P i ir u- 51 fdUcoJionar fashioh); and fo the ■■ 1 
^^ P0fv ? ri ? ;iS minori, y Sfoups, such. as the-; 

nand chnnarf . fh<i .l- j; .... .. 


- 1 l.ehtigp^ m &rii fes(n tioh p^xultp* 


ral democracy is feminism. In the Church tbiss 
expressed in the movement for the ordination 
of women, but also in the attempt to rewrite 
religious formulae in “inclusive” terms - that 
is, by abolishing all masculine nouns and pro 
nouns when referring to God. This, too, gets 
attention in the book. An article on the Femin- 
ist Liturgical Movement is factual; that on the 
Ordination of Women, judicious; those on In- 
clusive Language and on Women and Wonhi 1 
are calculated to make the eyebrows of trad- 
tionalists shoot up to the crowns of their heads. 

Possibly these new attitudes in worship are 
only spin-offs of a general secularization rf 
society, deplored by most religious persons. 
Not, however, by Davies, according to whom, 
in an important article on Secularization a® 
Worship, such religious expression is a celebra- 
tion of life: “instead of involving a divorce frwj 
the secular, it takes the secular as its basis, aw 
so the cultic action is a means whereby ** 
express the unity of the sacred and the secu- 
lar”, a point reinforced by his article on MW' 
gical Dance. This apparently radical conior 
tion should be carefully weighed, especially 
those to whom it comes as a shock. Although* 
far cry from the mandarin attitudes of tra^ 
tional liturglologists it has some .grourio 
classical theology. 

This excellent book is hardly a dicfioiwOi 
however; rather it is a small encyclopedia. 1 
. meaning of a word used in worship may w*" 
explained somewhere in the bofck, but not in i 

alphabetical place, and cross-referencing 

capricious. Faced with an unfamiliar w° r ' 
say, rochet, epigonation, julre, • 

Vartopet -.the user of this Dictionary migpr . 
might not discover the meaning if ho alr ^ 
knew that the word referred to a vestmen > 
an architectural feature/ or an. eccleaw®*. 

Office. Without that prior knowledge he wo 
bo sunk, . 

In a subject so vast as the worship 0 * . • 
some selectivity is inevitable, arid no 
sonk’ selection can be identical- But t ^ 
that, there are surprises! I am . 

delighted , that Shaker worship sh ° ul 

house-room; but disappointed that tbere ^ 

mention of Irvingites or the Conn . 
Huntingdon's Connexion, twp sects as . 
.cant in their day as the Shakers, butwmep ., 
(eft architectural and liturgical monum^. 
the greatest beauty .There : are >a num _-■ 
useful illustrations (some-photograph^^ 
diagrams), infciudirig two pages on thejj^gr . 
,ment Of the chasuble, which would * 

hp&X-fit jfc pio^t, plcj'/ashipp^q 
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Paperbacks_ 

Architecture 

Robert Branner. Burgundian Gothic 
Architecture. 206pp. Zwemmer. £19.95. 0 302 
02751 3. St Louis and the Court Style in Gothic 
Architecture. 157pp. Zweinmer. £19.95 0. 302 
02753 XD These two re- issues from the Zwem- 
mer Studies in Architecture series are classic 
surveys of thirteenth-century French 

architecture. In the first volume (published in 
I960 and reviewed in the TLS of February 10, 
1961), Branner’s masterly descriptions of Au- 
xerre Cathedral and Notre-Dame at Dijon are 
still object lessons in how to took at Gothic 
architecture. They are at the heart of a far- 
reaching survey tracing the elements of this 
regional style from its twelfth-century origins 
and analysing its early dissolution under the 
impact of the Ile-de-France rayontumt style. 
This is what Branner termed the “Court Style" 
in his St Louis and the Court Style in Gothic 
Architecture 1 , the sophisticated linear style 
adopted by Louis IX at the abbey of Saint- 
Denis and the Sainte Chape lie, which sought to 
translate the delicate effects of metalwork into 
architecture. Branner reassessed the contribu- 
tion of some individual architects, particularly 
Pierre de Montreuil, and explained how the 
international prestige of King Louis spread the 
Parisian style throughout Europe, including 
Henry Ill’s Westminster Abbey. (It was first 
published in 1965 and reviewed in the TLS of 
July 8 that year.) In both books the arguments 
are illustrated by excellent photographs. 

Wolfgang Herrmann. Lattgier and Eight- 
eenth-Century French Theory. 270pp. Zwem- 
mer. £19.95. 0 302 02752 1. □ A brilliant 
account, also in the Zwemmer Studies in 
Architecture series, of one of the key figures in 
the development of eighteenth-century neo- 
classical architecture - the Abbd Laugier, 
whose revolutionary Essai sur 1' Architecture 
(1753) argued that architecture should reflect 
its origins in the primitive wooden hut, which 
he saw as the prototype of all subsequent build- 
ings. Laugier’s insistence on functionajism (he 
allowed only wall, columns, architrave and 
pediment as components of a building) was, 
however, Herrmann argues, tempered by a 
lasie for lightness and elegance that marks the 
difference betWefeh early neoclassicism and the 
more severe style which was to follow in the 
later years of the eighteenth century. First pub- 
lished in 1962 and reviewed in the TLS of June 
21, 1963. 

Biography and memoirs 

Anthony Cronin. Dead as Doornails: Bohe- 
mian Dublin in the fifties and sixties. 201pp. 
Oxford University Press. £3.95. 0 19 281953 4. 
p “Longest way round is the shortest way 
home", mused Leopold Bloom, and the poet 
^nd novelist , Anthony Cronin's odyssey 
Urrough literary and artistic Dublin and Lon- 
don of the post-war years has something of the 
Bloom spirit. Friendships and fallings-out with 
Bnan O'Nolan (akaFlann O'Brien, aka . . .) 
j™ Patrick Kavanagh, and, in Soho, with the 
married" painters, the Roberts Colquhoiin 
and MacBiyde, weave in and out of a more 
peripatetic - and yet more troubled - part-, 
nerehip with the initially appealing, soon 
^palling Brendan Behan: their adventure^ in' 
R ra, J c * (The Pilgrimage to Rome, The Flight 
ehind the Curtain, The Service Under the 
ncolour and The Days Before the Mast there 
^prehended) end in destitution; their close- 
£*** ends in mutual distnist and disgust, to a 
jjeat extent as a result of litigation involving 
Mwsuit). All this is told with 
T^pathy and genuine, unillusiOned warmth; 
era Wistlom e^cdsionally errs on the 
^wr-bariel side, he is not afraid of.repeat- 
fn> «!?• '*’ wit, generosity and facility 
difnrt^' Vl f^ 8 j lte ’ tot-piece and the sudden, 
'HS'gbt .are sustained through a way-; 
n,.£i-\. 8 s en hilarious;, narrative. It wasTirst 
1976 (and Reviewed ip the TLS of 
Au glist l3 of tfiat’ year). 


' Roughing It in the Bush.. 

• Yir^'T ,n ^ • -b ^ Margaret Atwood. 518pp. 
mS : ^ 9S; 4-86068 724 4. Q .Susanna 
j^lfe^NtoCapadawithhethusband 
bojL’.f'.-T tot jip a farming homestead “in the 
. r®‘9ptapt pioneerj r she came from a- 


squirrel pie than to cope with practical matters. 
Indeed, her account is not meant to encourage: 
“If these sketches should prove the means of 
deterring one family from sinking their proper- 
ty, and shipwrecking all their hopes, by going 
to reside in the backwoods of Canada, I shall 
. . . feel that I have not toiled and suffered in 
the wilderness in vain.” 

Hugh Trevor-Roper. Hermit of Peking: The 
hidden life of Sir Edmund Backhouse. 391pp. 
Macmillan. £6.95. 0 333 41807 7. □ In 1973 
Hugh Trevor-Roper was sent, in somewhat 
.mysterious fashion, the autobiography (in 
typescript) of Sir Edmund Backhouse, cele- 
brated sinologist and donor to the Bodleian of 
a magnificent collection of 17,000 Chinese 
books. On this occasion Trevor-Roper decided 
that the memoirs, though unquestionably by 
Backhouse, were a fantasy of a most bizarre 
and scurrilous kind, outlining an imaginary 
homosexual career involving turn-of-the-cen- 
tury luminaries from Lord Alfred Douglas to 
Lord Rosebery (“My readers will agree that 
when a young man is privileged to have sexual 
intercourse with a Prime Minister, any propos- 
al regarding the modus operandi must emannte 
from the latter"). This inspired Trevor-Roper 
to search out the facts of Backhouse's life and 
this eloquently related story of the scholar, the 
secret agent nnd the criminal (to name just 
three of his guises) is even more fascinating 
than the fantasy. The biography was first 
published under the title A Hidden Life: The 
enigma of Sir Edmund Backhouse in 1976 and 
reviewed in the TLS of October 29 of that year, 
provoking some correspondence and an in- 
teresting supplementary article by Richard 
Ellmann in the issue of November 26. 

Flora Tristan. Peregrinations of a Pariah. 
Translated, edited and introduced by Jean 
Hawkes. 312pp. Virago. £4.95. 0 86068 477 6. 
□ This is the first English translation of the 
Peruvian adventures of Flora Tristan ( 1803— 
1844), ardent French socialist and feminist. 
Tristan’s journey in 1833 was inspired by her 
complicated personal affairs. Estranged from 
the husband she had been forced to marry at 
twenty, she hoped to support her children by 
claiming a share of her father’s family fortune 
in Peru . The trip was a financial failure but her 
impetuous, excitable and highly curious nature . 
make her account delightfully entertaining, if 
sometimes unreliable. Leaving her children in 
France, she travelled as a single wolnan - 
which lead to problems when the devoted Cap- 
tain Chabrie proposed en route. Forswearing 
romance, she pressed on by mule to her uncle's 
family* at Arequipa where she reported ani- 
matedly on everything from life in a convent to 
the morbid sensitivity of llamas and became an 
eager intermediary in a military coup. Tristan 
was also the author of the remarkable London 
Journal (translated by Jean Hawkes and 
already published by Virago), exposing Lon- 
don’s slums, prisons and brothels. 

History 

Gwyn Jones. The Norse Atlantic Saga: Being 
the Norse voyages of discovery and settlement to 
Iceland, Greenland and North America. 337pp. 
Oxford University Press. £4.95. 0 19 28516 0 
8. □ Gwyn Jones's history was first published 
In 1964 and was reviewed most favourably in 
the TLS of March 12 of that year. Now Jones 
has thoroughly revised and ehlarged the book 
to take account of th$ substantial advances in 
this field. These include archaeological and 
anthropological developments, a more de- 
tailed grasp of Nordic maritime technology and 
new studies of the documentary sources. And 
for any readers who stiil believe that Columbus 
discovered America, the evidence that the 
Norsemen got there first is no incontrover- 
tible. Also included in the book are Jones's own 
translations of the basic written source mate- 
rial and useful essays (new to this edition) on 
the possibilities of contact between native 
American Eskimos or Indians and the Norse- 
men and on the failure of the Greenland 
' colonies. An impressive and enthralling study. 

Edward. Pessen, The Log Cabin Myth: The 
social backgrounds of the Presidents. 208pp. 

■ Yale University Press. £8.95. 0 300 03754 6. 0 
- trf -iiie" 6f the 1 mbfcf qtiibllj Wnbeiasttc' and 
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lucidlyargued scholarly works oil the Presiden- 
cy since Richard Hofstadtcr's The American 
Politician Tradition iliirly eight years ugo. 
Professor Edward Pessen of New York’s City 
University destroys the legend - supported by 
popular tradition, the forty men themselves 
and their biographers - that America's Presi- 
dents have been low-born and self-made. As 
Pessen views it, Lincoln's obscure successor 
Andrew Johnson : 1865-69) is the single excep- 
tion - upper lower-class, self-made, indust- 
rious and unique too in his choice of a humble 
bride, “Eliza McCardle, a young orphan, 
daughter to shoemaker”. Pessen exposes a fie 
perpetuated at four-yearly intervals since the 
election of George Washington. He per- 
suasively concludes (hat their “privileged 
social origins and backgrounds played a signifi- 
cant part in shaping the ideologically conserva- 
tive philosophies and political policies of the 
presidents". 

Humour 

Stephen Potter. The Complete Upmanship. 
349pp. Grafton. £6.95. 0 246 13042 3. □ 
Stephen Potter, the pioneering critic of D. H. 
Lawrence, is now better known as the man who 
gave to the English language the words 
“gamesmnnship" (“the art of winning games 
without actually cheating") and “brink- 
manship" (a form of international lifemanship 
which is the art of “winning the world without 
actually blowing it up”). But there's more to it 
than that as can be seen in this first one-volume 
paperback edition of these four comic classics. 
Gamesmanship, Lifemanship, One-Upmanship 
and Supermanship (reviewed in the TLS in the 
issues of November 22, 1947; November 17, 
1950; October 10, 1952; and October 24, 1958 
respectively). All four arc funny, brilliantly 
written but above all marvellously acute expo- 
sures of what Edmund Wilson saw as the 
supreme function of British manners: to make 
people feci ill at ease. 

Letters 

Robert Halsband (Editor). 77ie Selected 
Letters of Lady Mary Wortley Montagu. 3 1 0pp. 
Penguin. £5.95. 0 14 057026 8, □ Lady Mary 
Wortley Montagu (1689-1762) was one of the 
great letter writers. She was not just intelligent 
and witty; she had a most remarkable life to be 
intelligent and witty about. Through these 
letters we follow the birth of her affair with 
Edward Wortley Montagu, their elopement, 
the slow failure of their marriage; glimpses of 
Turkey through the eyes of an Ambassador’s 
wife, her return to London high society; and 
then, as if anticipating Samuel Richardson at 
his most melodramatic, her passionate letters 
to Francesco Algarotti, whom she pursued 
around Italy to her eventual disappointment. 
There are as many of the letters as most general 
readers will want to tackle, with unfussy notes 
and a* sensible commentary. 

Reference 

A. S. Hornby. Oxford Paperback American 
Dictionary. 736pp. Oxford University Press. 
£4.95. 0 19 281992 5. □ In a radio talk twenty 
years ago, Marghanita Laski coined the useful, 
if patronizing, adjectives “over-diclionaried" 
nnd “underdictionaried" to describe (he lex- 
icographical requirements of: British house- 
holds - did the families need assistance for 
solving crosswords, complex reading; settling 
etymblogicaj arguments, preparing their chil- 
dren for examinations, ur simply browsing? 
This inexpensive book (an unimaginative 
adaptation of The Oxford Student's Dictionary 
of Current English j, might possibly be of value 
to! British editors of American texts (though 
nowadays British publishers qnn't afford, or 
don’t bother, to make their own versions) . Few 
. others wili consult it. As a desk book. Funk and 
Wagnaifs Standard Dictionary is smaller, 
cheaper, quasi-etymological arid has two-and- 
, a-half times as many entries (iq 82,000 words). 
As for browsing, Norman Moss's The British l 
Amcritan Dictionary i$ far more entertaining 
and provocative, 

: Reviews by ■ Sebastian Wonnell, Andrew 
Grdham-Dixoti, Alan Jenkins, Anne Boston, 
Sean French, Berlil Gefrot and Phffip.'French. 
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